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PREFATORY NOTE. 


HE volume ‘herewith issued from the press is Volume IX 
of the Annual Publications of the Society. It consists of 
the material issued in quarterly form, as quarterlies, No. 

1, July, 1900, No. 2, October, 1900, No. 3, January, 1go01, No. 4, 
April, 1901. The table of contents speaks for itself. Perhaps 
no previous volume is of greater interest or value in the topics 
treated. Each article has been prepared solely for this publi- 
cation, and the estimation in which these publications are, now 
held is evidenced by the greatly increased demand for them, 
not only by scholars, but by the Historical Societies and Public 
Libraries throughout the country. The addition to the past 
year’s quarterly publications of an editorial department, has given 
_ the quarterly a more distinctively magazine character. This new 
feature seems to be justified by the favorable manner in which it 
has been received by the publications of other societies and the 
leading magazines of the country: 
E. O. RANDALL, 
Columbus, O., May 1, Igot. Secretary. 
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MONUMENTS TO HISTORICAL INDIAN CHIEFS. 
BY EDWARD LIVINGSTON TAYLOR. 


It will always seem strange that the Indian tribes erected 
no monuments of an enduring character to mark the last resting 
place of their dead; especially so, as they had constantly before 
them the example of the burial mounds of the race that pre- 
ceded them in the occupancy of the country, as well as the later 
example of the white race, whose custom of marking the graves 
of their dead was familiar to them. It is doubtful if the graves 
of even a score of their most noted chiefs or warriors could 
now be certainly determined. Even the exact burial spot of 
that great and wise Chief Crane (Tarhe), who was long the grand 
sachem of the Wyandot tribe, cannot now be definitely fixed, 
although his death occurred as late as the year 1818, at Crane 
Town, in Wyandot county, Ohio, and his burial was witnessed 
by many hundreds of Indians of many tribes and by many white 
men. The grave of Chief Leatherlips would not now be known 
had it not been marked by a white man who witnessed his ex- 
ecution and burial. 

Many chiefs have obtained a permanent place in the history 
of the country and have thus enduring monuments, but even 
_such noted chiefs as Pontiac, Tecumseh, Crane, Logan, Solomon, 
Black Hoof, Little Turtle, Blue Jacket and many others, who 
were conspicuously active in the early settlement of Ohio, and 
most of them buried in Ohio soil, are all monumentless and their 
burial places are now unknown. 

At all periods of the history of the contact, and too often 
conflict, between the white and red races since the landing of the 
Pilgrims, there appeared great and worthy red men, actuated 
by high purposes, whose lives and characters were illustrated 
and made notable by magnanimous and noble deeds. Instances 
of this kind fill all our history, not only as to chiefs and warriors, 
but as to many of the Indian women. It has long been the 
pride of many Virginia families to boast that the blood of Po- 
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cahontas coursed through their veins. This is the most noted 
instance of that kind, but many other Indian women are known 
to have performed equally noble and worthy deeds as those 
accredited to Pocahontas, which were followed by great and 
lasting results for the good of humanity and civilization. 

The great conspiracy of Pontiac in 1763, which was no less 
comprehensive in its scope than the complete extermination of 
the white settlers and the white race in the entire northwest 
territory, was defeated by an Indian woman, who revealed the 
secret plans of Pontiac to Major Gladwyn, who was then in 
command of the fort at what is now the City of Detroit. Pontiac’s 
plan was to obtain entrance to the fort for himself and a large 
number of warriors with concealed weapons under the pre- 
tense of a friendly conference and then massacre the officers 
and soldiers of the garrison. This fort was the key to the 
situation, and had it fallen, as eight of the twelve forts attacked 
did fall, it is far more than probable that the dreadful purposes 
of Pontiac would have, at least in a great measure, succeeded, 
and would have worked great and permanent changes in the 
history of the settlement of all the territory of the great north- 
west. These are but single instances of Indian heroineism, 
which might be indefinitely extended; but this is not our pur- 
pose at present. Our present purpose is simply to call attention 
to the singular fact that the white race has almost entirely failed 
of effort to preserve or commemorate the names or mark the rest- 
ing places of even the most noted and illustrious of the Indian 
race; although as to many of them the white man is under the 
highest and most sacred obligations. We have possessed ourselves 
of the vast continent which they once occupied and have practically 
extinguished the race, and yet have made comparatively no effort 
to perpetuate their history, or place monuments to the memory 
of even their greatest chiefs. The names of their warriors have 
fallen into our history as necessary part of the narrative, with 
little or no purpose to perpetuate their fame or celebrate their 
virtues. We erect all kinds of monuments to our real, and too 
often our imaginary, heroes, but there has been almost an entire 
neglect and failure of intentional purpose to recognize the worth 
and character of the heroes of the red race by our people. That 
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sucha man as Chief Crane (Tarhe) should be without a suitable 
monument seems almost incredible, in view of his long honorable 
and useful life and his many virtues, and especially his great 
services to both races for their good. I have seen and talked 
with several persons who knew Chief Crane in his lifetime, and 
‘all testify to his high and honorable character, as well as to his 
great common sense and goodness of heart. General William 
Henry Harrison, who had the widest and most accurate acquaint- 
ance with, and knowledge of, the Indians of the northwest 
territory of any man of his time, gives his high endorsement 
as to the honor and worth of this great and good chief, with 
whom he was intimately acquainted. In his report made to the 
Secretary of War, March 22, 1814, he says: 

“The Wyandots of Sandusky have adhered to us throughout 
the war. Their chief, the Crane, is a venerable, intelligent and 
upright man.” 

At another time, while speaking highly of several important 
chiefs with whom he had been largely in contact, he designated 
Chief Crane as “the noblest of them all.” 

Mr. Walker, a half-blood Wyandot and a well educated and 
intelligent man, who was born at Upper Sandusky in 1801, and 
who went with his tribe when they removed to the territory of 
Kansas, of which he became its first territorial governor, has 
left a sketch of Chief Crane, which was published in the “Wyan- 
dot Democrat” under the date of August 13, 1866. In that 
sketch he says: 

“When in his prime he must have been a lithe, wiry man, 
capable of great endurance, as he marched on foot at the head 
of his warriors through the whole of General Harrison’s cam- 
paign into Canada and was an active participant in the Battle 
of the Thames, although seventy-two years of age. He steadily 
and unflinchingly opposed Tecumseh’s war policy from 1808 up 
to the breaking out of the War of 1812. . He maintained inviolate 
the treaty of peace concluded with General Wayne in 1795 (the 
Treaty of Greenvilley. This brought him into conflict with 
the ambitious Shawnee (Tecumseh), the latter having no re- 
gard for the plighted faith of his predecessors. But Tarhe de- 
termined to maintain that of his and remained true to the Amer- 
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ican cause until the day of his death. He was a man of mild 
aspect, and gentle in his manners when at repose, but when 
acting publicly exhibited great energy, and when addressing 
his people there was always something that to my youthful ear 
sounded like stern command. He never drank spirits; never 
used tobacco in any form. 

“His Indian name is supposed to mean crane (the tall fowl) ; 
but this is a mistake. Crane is merely a sobriquet bestowed upon 
him by the French, thus: ‘Le chef Grue,’ or ‘Monsieur Grue,’ 
the Chief Crane, of Mr. Crane. This nickname was bestowed 
upon him on account of his height and slender form. He had 
no English name, but the Americans took up and adopted the 
French nickname. Tarhe or Tarhee, when critically analyzed 
means, At him, the tree, or at the tree the tree personified. 
Thus you have in this one word a preposition, a.personal pro- 
noun, a definite article and a noun. The name of your populous 
township should be Tarhe instead of Crane. It is due to the 
memory of that great and good man.” 

Chief Crane was born near Detroit in 1742. He belonged 
to the Porcupine tribe of the Wyandots and from the time that 
he was old enough to be counted as a warrior he participated in 
all the battles of his tribe down to the battle of “Fallen Timbers”’, 
in 1794. He was with Cornstalk at the bloody battle of Point 
Pleasant, West Virginia, which took place October 10, 1774. 
General Harrison, when a young officer in the United States 
army, was engaged in the battle of “Fallen Timbers” under Gen- 
eral Wayne, August, 1794, where the Indians were disastrously 
defeated. In an address delivered by him before the Historical 
Society of Cincinnati, 1839, in speaking of the Indian tribes en- 
gaged in that battle, he says of the Wyandots: 

“Their youths were taught to consider anything that had 
the appearance of the acknowledgment of the superiority of an 
enemy as disgraceful. In the battle of the Miami Rapids (Fal- 
len Timbers), of thirteen chiefs of that tribe who were present, 
only one survived and he was badly wounded.” 

The wounded chief was undoubtedly Chief Crane, who was 
badly wounded in the arm at that battle, but escaped with his 
life. 
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g, 
bus from its earliest settlement to 1859 and was well known 
to all the older residents, has left an interesting narrative of 
his experience while a prisoner with che Indians, during which 
time he saw much of Chief Crane. Armstrong was born in 
Washington county, Maryland, March, 1785, but his parents 
removed to Virginia, opposite the upper end of Blennerhasset’s 
Island, prior to 1794. In April of that year he and his older 
brother and sister were captured and carried into Ohio by the 
Indians of the Wyandot tribe. His mother and other members 
of the family, except his father, were murdered. In their re- 
treat they passed the points of Lancaster, Columbus, Upper 
Sandusky and on to Lower Sandusky at the motith of the San- 
dusky River and Lake Erie. In his narrative he says: 

“(Qn arriving at Lower Sandusky, before entering the town, 


Jeremiah Armstrong, who lived in Franklinton and Colum- 


they halted and formed a procession for Cox (a fellow prisoner), 
my sister, my brother and myself to run the gauntlet. They pointed 
to the house of their chief, Old Crane, about a hundred yards dis- 
tant, signifying that we should run into it. We did so, and were 
received very kindly by the old chief; he was a very mild man, 
beloved by all.” 

In speaking of the battle of “Fallen Timbers,” he says: 

“In the month of August, 1794, when I had been a prisoner 
about four months, General Wayne conquered the Indians in 
that decisive battle on the Maumee (Fallen Timbers). Before 
the battle, the squaws and children were sent to Lower Sandusky. 
Runners were sent from the scene of action to inform us of their 
defeat, and to order us to Sandusky Bay. They supposed that 
Wayne would come with his forces and massacre the whole of 
us. Great was the consternation and confusion; and I (strange 
infatuation), thinking their enemies mine, ran and got into a 
canoe, fearing they would go and leave me at the mercy of the 
palefaces. We all arrived safe at the bay; and there the Indians 
conveyed their wounded—Old Crane among the number. He 
was wounded in the arm; and my friend, the one that saved my 
life, was killed.” 

This would seem to definitely determine that it was Chief 
Crane to whom General Harrison referred as the only chief of 
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the Wyandots who escaped death at that battle, but “was badly 
wounded.” The full narrative of Jeremiah Armstrong, written 
by himself in 1858, appears in Martin’s History of Franklin 
County. He always retained until his death a great reverence 
and affection for Chief Crane. 

It may be safely said of Crane that he was the most influ- 
ential chief in bringing about the celebrated Treaty of Greenville. 
He had the discernment to see that the battle of “Fallen Timbers” 
had broken the military power of the Indians of the northwest, 
and that peace was the only safety for his tribe and race; so 
he made haste to have the principal tribes with whom he had 
influence make a preliminary agreement of peace with General 
Wayne, and thus suspend hostilities until the general treaty could 
be made, embracing all the tribes. Accordingly on January 24, 
1795, the principal chiefs of the Chippewas, Ottawas, Sacs, Pot- 
tawattomies, Miamis, Shawnees, Delawares and. Wyandots en- 
tered into a preliminary agreement with General Wayne at Green- 
ville, Ohio, to suspend hostilities “until articles for a permanent 
peace shall be adjusted, agreed to and signed.” It was further 
agreed that “the aforesaid sachems and war chiefs for and on 
behalf of their nations which they represent, do agree to meet 
the above named plenipotentiary of the United States at Green- 
ville on or about the 15th day of June, next; with all the sachems 
and war chiefs of their nations then and there to consult and 
conclude upon such terms of amity and peace as shall be for the 
interest and to the satisfaction of both parties.” ' 

This led to the celebrated and most important Treaty of 
Greenville, concluded August 3, 1795, in the bringing about 
of which no chief or warrior was so influential as Chief Crane. 
There were many turbulent and vindictive chiefs and warriors 
of the various tribes who opposed the treaty and desired to con- 
tinue their wars and forays against the white settlers, and it 
was a delicate and difficult task to overcome and satisfy their 
objections ; and this could probably not have been accomplished, 
except by the strong influence and persuasive arguments of 
Chief Crane. Other influential chiefs and warriors joined with 
him in his efforts, but he was the central and controlling source 


of influence and power. It is now a matter of history that with 
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the exception of the wars and disturbances excited by the rest- 
less and turbulent Tecumseh and his associates, resulting in 
what is called the War of 1812, the Treaty of Greenville ended 
the long and bloody strife between the red and white race in 
the northwest territory. 

Most of the tribes who were parties to that treaty remained 
ever true to its conditions, notwithstanding the baneful influ- 
ence of Tecumseh and his brother, the Prophet, and other turbu- 
lent spirits, who were for years industriously endeavoring to 
create a hostile feeling among the Indians, and did draw away 
many of them to their great detriment and injury. Chief Crane, 
however, with many other important chiefs, remained true to 
their treaty obligations, and greatly hindered and balked the 
schemes of the restless and ambitious Tecumseh. 

On June 21, 1813, Crane, at the héad of about fifty chiefs 
and warriors, met in conference with General Harrison at the 
town of Franklinton (now Columbus), when he, as their only 
spokesman, assured General Harrison that they would remain 
true to their treaty obligations, and if necessary join with him 
in the prosecution of the war against Tecumseh and the English 
under General Proctor. This assurance was of the greatest 
possible benefit and advantage to General Harrison at that crit- 
ical period of the war and enabled him to use his forces with 
greater effect. 

Chief Crane died at the Indian village of Crane Town, 
near Upper Sandusky, in Wyandot county, Ohio, in November, 
1818, being at that time seventy-six years of age. 

Col. John Johnston, then United States Indian Agent, was 
present at the funeral ceremonials. In his “Recollections” he 
says: 

“T was invited to attend a general council-of all the tribes 
of Ohio, the Delawares of Indiana, and the Senecas of New 
York, at Upper Sandusky. I found on arriving at that place 
a very large attendance. Among the chiefs was the noted 
leader and orator Red Jacket, from Buffalo. The first business 
done was the speaker of the nation delivering an oration on the 
character of the deceased chief. Then followed what might be 
called a monody or ceremony of mourning and lamentation. Thus 
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seats were arranged from end to end of the large council house, 
about six feet apart. The head men and the aged took their 
seats facing each other, stooping down their heads almost touch- 
ing. In this position they remained several hours. Deep, heavy 
and long continued groans were commenced at one end of the 
row of the mourners and were passed around until all had re- 
sponded and these repeated at intervals of a few minutes. The 
Indians were all washed and had no paint or decorations of any 
kind upon their person, their countenance and general deport- 
ment denoting the deepest mourning. I had never witnessed 
anything of the kind and was told this ceremony was not per- 
formed but upon the decease of some great man.” 

Crane was the chief sachem of the Wyandots, to which tribe 
was intrusted the grand calumet which bound the tribes north 
of the Ohio in a confederation for mutual benefit and protection. 
He was therefore at the time of his death and for many years 
before, the leading and principal representative of his race in 
the northwest. Aside from his own tribe his death was mourned 
by the Shawnees, Delawares, Senecas, Ottawas, Mohawks and 
Miamis assembled for that purpose. Perhaps no chief in the 
history of the Indian race had more numerous or more sincere 
mourners at his grave, and yet, although but little more than 
eighty years have passed since his death, his grave is not only 
unmarked, but unknown. 

It is not fitting or seemly that his name should be allowed 
to be forgotten and his memory perish. He was a wise and good 
man and an honorable chief, well known to the early settlers in 
central Ohio, many of whom were honored by his friendship 
and all benefited by his influence. From the time of the Treaty 
of Greenville in 1795 to the time of his death in 1818, a period 
of almost a quarter of a century, during which time the early 
settlements in central Ohio were made, he was more than any 
other chief of his time the rock of security and safety of the 
white settlers. He frequently visited Franklinton and was the 
friend of Lucas Sullivant and his associates, who, in the last 
years of the last century, founded what is now the City of Co- 
lumbus. He often maintained his camp for considerable pe- 
riods at the celebrated Wyandot Spring, on the west bank of the 
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Scioto, eight miles north of Columbus, at what is now known 
as Wyandot Grove. In September, 1883, the late Abraham Sells, 
then owner of the Wyandot 
Grove and Spring, pointed out to 
Col. Samuel Thompson and the 
writer the spot near the spring 
where Chief Crane maintained 
his camp. It would seem most 
fitting and proper that so good 
and honorable a man, although 
he belonged to a race whom we 
are usually pleased to call sav- 
ages, should have his memory 
perpetuated as far as possible by ; 
an enduring monument. ‘This 

is a duty which the white race 


KEOKUK 
owes to one of the best repre- CT 
sentatives of a race which has 
passed away and whose territory 
we have taken for permanent 
occupation. 
KEOKUK. 

As far as we know, or have 
been able to ascertain, but four 
monuments have been erected 
in this country by white men 
with the view of perpetuating 
the memory of Indian chiefs or 
warriors. The first in order of 
time was erected at Keokuk, 
Iowa, in memory of Chief Keo- 
kuk. for whom that important 
city was named. It was com- 
pleted in 1886. Kee-o-kuk (Keo- 
kuk) (the Watchful Fox) was 
born at Rock River, Illinois, 
about 1780. He was of three- 
quarter Indian blood, his father ey a ane 
being one-half-blood French and his mother a full-blood Sac. 
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He was not a chief by birth, but became chief of his tribe by 
reason of his own talents and efforts. He was brave and skill- 
ful in war and possessed of the gift of oratory in an unusual 
degree. He is said to have been vain and mercenary, but he 
had the high courage to withstand and in a large measure 
thwart the schemes and purposes of the sullen and gloomy 
Black Hawk, who was also a Sac chief of great ability and 
influence with both the Sac and the Fox nations. 

Chief Keokuk sustained almost precisely the same rela- 
tion to Black Hawk in 1832 that Crane had sustained to Te- 
cumseh twenty years before. Crane and other well-disposed 
chiefs restrained a large majority of the Indians of the north- 
west from engaging in the War of 1812; and Keokuk did the 
same in 1832 as to the Sac and Fox nations, then living along 
the Mississippi in lowa and Illinois. The restless nature of many 
of the warriors of those tribes had been greatly worked upon 
by Black Hawk and his co-agitators, and it required the most - 
heroic efforts to bring them to reason and restrain them from 
war. To this task Keokuk proved himself equal. He called 
a council of the warriors of the Sac and Fox nations, and when 


they were assembled spoke to them as follows: 


oe 


Braves, | am your chief. It is my duty to rule you as 
a father at home, and to lead you to war if you are determined 
to go; but in this war there is no middle course. The United 
States is a great power, and unless we conquer that great na- 
tion we must perish. I will lead you instantly against the 
whites on one condition—that is, that we shall first put all our 
women and children to death and then resolve that, having 
crossed the Mississippi, we shall never return, but perish among 
the graves of our fathers rather than yield to the white man.” 


It would be difficult to find in all oratory more heroic words 
or more determined sentiments than these; and they had the 
desired effect on the minds of a large majority of the assembled 
warriors and influenced them to abandon their war purposes. 
A small number, however, adhered to Black Hawk, and with 
him crossed the Mississippi into Illinois and began their foray 
but were soon subdued and Black Hawk himself made a prisoner. 
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Although this raid of Black Hawk and his followers was of 
short duration, for the time it greatly disturbed the settlers in 
northern and western Illinois, and was remarkable for the num- 
ber of distinguished men that it called into active service for its 
suppression. Among those who served either as regulars in the 
army of the United States or as officers of: volunteers were 


BLACK HAWK. 
DRESSED IN A MILITARY SUIT GIVEN TO HIM BY PRESIDENT 
JACKSON IN 1832, WHEN IN WASHINGTON. . 


Major-General Winfield Scott, General Atkinson, President 
Zachariah Taylor, Major-General Robert Anderson, General 
Jefferson Davis, General David Hunter and Abraham Lincoln. 
These are some of the most distinguished names in our national 
history. After the capture of Black Hawk, Jefferson Davis, then 
a young lieutenant in the United States Army, was appointed 
to take him and other prisoners to Washington and thence to 
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Fortress Monroe, where he was confined for a time as a pris- 
oner of war, and where Jeffersori Davis himself, thirty-three 
years later, was confined for a time for treason against his 
country. 

Subsequent to the Black Hawk War, Keokuk removed with 
his tribe from lowa to the territory of Kansas, where he died 
in 1848. <A marble slab was placed over his grave, which marked 
the place of his burial until 1883 when his remains were ex- 
humed and brought back to the City of Keokuk by a committee 
of citizens appointed for that purpose (Dr. J. M. Shaffer and 
Judge C. F. Davis), and interred in the public park, where a 
splendid and durable monument was erected by voluntary con- 
tribution to designate the final resting place of this noted chief. 

In addition to this commendable act on the part of the citi- 
zens of Keokuk, a further lasting mark of respect has been paid 
to him by placing a bronze bust of him in the marble room of 
the United States Senate at Washington. 

There is also a portrait of Keokuk painted by George Catlin 
in’ 1832, now in the Smithsonian Institution, having been placed 
there in 1879 through the generous donation of Mrs. Joseph Har- 
rison, of Philadelphia, who became the owner of the entire “Cat- 
lin Collection,” including the portrait of Keokuk. There are 
about three hundred portraits of Indians in this collection, all 
of which were donated by Mrs. Harrison to the Smithsonian 
Institution, and more than any one collection now existing pre- 
serves the features and dress of the Indian race. 

The splendid collection of portraits of Indian chiefs and 
warriors painted by that celebrated artist, Charles B. King, and 
secured by the war department about 1830, known as the “King 
Collection,” consisting of one hundred and forty-seven portraits, 
was destroyed by the disastrous fire which occurred in the Smith- 
sonian Institute January 24, 1865. The celebrated “Stanley Gal- 
lery,” almost if not quite equally as valuable, was destroyed at 
the same time. These were two of the most important collec- 
tions of Indian portraits ever painted and in their destruction 
the features of many noted chiefs and warriors were lost 
and can never be correctly restored. The first named of these 
collections belonged to the government, but the “Stanley Gal- 
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lery” was Mr. Stanley’s private property, temporarily deposited 
in the Smithsonian Institute. 

The efforts to collect galleries of portraits of representa- 
tives of the Indian race have been singularly unfortunate. The 
late P. T. Barnum made a special effort to collect a gallery of 
the portraits of noted members of the Indian race, and he suc- 
ceeded through many years of effort in collecting one of the 
finest galleries of portraits of the red race that has ever been got- 
ten together. Many distinguished artists contributed their best 
efforts upon portraits which became the property of Mr. Barnum. 
The collection was destroyed by fire, along with his entire 
museum, at the corner of Ann street and Broadway in the City 
of New York, July 13, 1865, just six months after the destruc- 
tion of the King and Stanley collections in the Smithsonian In- 
stitute fire. Thus the three finest collections of Indian portraits 
in existence were destroyed within six months. The “Catlin 
Gallery,” the most extensive and valuable of any now in. exist- 
ence, passed through two fires and was greatly damaged, but not 
entirely destroyed, and the damage has in large measure been 
repaired. 

This collection has had a singular history. The portraits 
were all the work of Mr. Catlin himself, who was a most inde- 
fatigable artist. His collection was first exhibited in New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston in the years 1837, 1838 and 1839. In 
1840 he took it to London, where it was on exhibition in various 
cities in England until 1844. He then took it to Paris, where 
it was on exhibition until 1848, when he was compelled to leave 
Paris on account of the revolution occurring in that year. He 
took his collection back to London, where it remained on ex- 
hibition until 1852, when Mr. Catlin came to financial ruin 
through unfortunate speculations. The collection was seized to 
satisfy creditors and finally fell into the hands of Mr. Joseph 
Harrison, Jr., a wealthy and cultivated gentleman of Philadel- 
phia, who had generously assisted Mr. Catlin in his financial 
distress. Subsequently Mr. Harrison had the collection boxed 
and shipped back to Philadelphia, where it was stored ‘in various 
warehouses and remained neglected and forgotten for twenty- 
five years and until 1879, when it was brought to light in a 
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damaged condition. In the meantime Mr. Harrison had died 
and when the collection was discovered Mrs. Harrison made a 
gift of it to the Nation and it was placed in the Smithsonian 
Institute, and is now the only important collection of original 
portraits of Indians in existance. 

But Keokuk has received a more noble and enduring monu- 
ment than canvas or marble could secure. On the west bank 
of the Mississippi River, at its junction with the Des Moines 
River, on an elevated bluff overlooking the magnificent valleys 
of both rivers and commanding a view of the territory of the three 
great states of Iowa, Illinois and Missouri, stands the beautiful 
and important City of Keokuk, named for this noted chief. This 
city, where his ashes now repose, was the center of the territory 
originally occupied by the Sac and Fox nations, of which he 
was the most celebrated chief. The citizens of Keokuk have 
surely done themselves honor in honoring as they have the name 
and memory of a man who was the best representative of the 
race that preceded them in the occupancy of that portion of 
the country. 


LEATHERLIPS., 


The next monument in the order of time, erected to the 
memory of an Indian chief, was that of Leatherlips (Sha-tey-ya- 
ron-yah), on the spot where he was executed by people of his 
own race, June 1, 1810. The exact spot is on the east bank of 
the Scioto River in the extreme northwest corner of Perry town- 
ship, Franklin county, Ohio, about fifteen miles northwest from 
the City of Columbus. This chief was in camp there at the 
time, accompanied only by one of the hunters of his tribe, when 
six Indians, supposed to be of the Wyandots of Detroit, led by 
Round Head, suddenly appeared at his camp and informed him 
that he had been tried and found guilty of witchcraft and sen- 
tenced to death. Resistance was useless and he submitted to his 
fate with dignity and fortitude. His execution was witnessed 
by William Sells, a white man, and a graphic account of the 
dreadful occurrence has been published in the “Hesperian” by 
Ottaway Curry, one of the editors of that publication, who ob- 
tained the account from Mr. Sells. It was also published in 
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Drake’s Life of Tecumseh, and again quoted in an historical 
address by Col. Samuel Thompson, of Columbus, Ohio, before 
the Wyandot Club at the Wyandot Grove, September 18, 1887, 
and has been widely published in other ways. Where the pre- 
tended trial for witchcraft was had is not known; but it was 
the general belief that the whole plan for the taking off of this 
old chief was devised by Tens-kwan-ta-waw (the Prophet), 





CHIEF LEATHERLIPS (SHA-TEY-YA-RON-YAH). 


brother of Tecumseh, who had his headquarters at that time on 
the Tippecanoe River in northern Indiana. He was at that time 
endeavoring to incite discontent among the Indians and to lead 
them into war. He was constantly being visited by discontented 
and evil-minded Indians from the various tribes, and among 
them some of the Wyandots from about Detroit, and it was 
supposed that from there the party came through the wilder- 
ness and found Leatherlips at his temporary camp on the Scioto. 
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The real cause of his taking off was that he was firmly opposed 
to the plans of Tecumseh and the Prophet, and with Crane and 
other well-disposed chiefs was holding the Wyandots of Ohio 
in the lines of peace and keeping them steadfast in the observ- 
ance of their treaty obligations. 

The execution of Leatherlips at that particular point has 
accidentally associated his name with another name of great 
and permanent historic interest. About the middle of the last 
century there was born of a noble Lithuanian family a Polish 
patriot, Thaddeus Kosciusko, whose name will be forever held 
dear by liberty-loving people everywhere, and especially by Amer- 
icans. He was educated in the best military schools of Europe 
and became an officer in the Polish army. At the beginning of 
our Revolutionary War he came to this county to assist the 
people of the colonies in their struggle for independence. He 
served during that entire war with great fidelity and distinction, 
a part of the time on the staff of General Washington as chief 
engineer. At the close of that war he returned to his native 
country and was for many years the most conspicuous figure 
in the long and desperate struggle whigh Poland maintained 
against the combined powers of Russia, Prussia and Austria. 
At last he was defeated, the Polish army destroyed and he was 
carried, wounded and a prisoner, to St. Petersburg. Poland 
suffered dismemberment. After two years of imprisonment the 
death of Queen Catharine of Russia occurred and Kosciusko 
was restored to liberty and his sword was tendered him by the 
new Emperor Paul, but he declined it, saying that he had no 
need of it, as he had no country to defend. Subsequently (1797) 
he’ re-visited this country and was everywhere joyfully received 
by a grateful people. Congress voted him honors and lands, 
and it so happened that the lands bestowed upon him were lo- 
cated upon the east bank of the Scioto River in the northern 
part of Franklin county, Ohio. It was on these lands in this 
then wilderness that Leatherlips was in camp when his death 
was decreed and here he was executed, and the virgin soil 
which a grateful people had bestowed upon the liberty-loving 
Kosciusko drank the blood of Leatherlips and there his ashes 
repose to-day. 
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On the spot where he was executed and buried the Wyandot 
Club, of the City of Columbus, in the year 1888, erected a Scotch 
granite monument to his memory, sarcophagus in design. This 
club consists of seventeen members, which number cannot be 
increased. It was organized about twenty years ago for social 
purposes, but incidentally the members have taken an interest 
in historic matters pertaining to former occupants of this portion 
of the country. 

Some years ago the beautiful Wyandot Grove, on which is 
the celebrated Wyandot Spring, was in danger of passing into 
hands not likely to preserve it. To prevent this and insure pro- 
tection and perpetuation of this noble grove and spring the club 
purchased the grounds, containing forty acres of land, and 
erected thereon a beautiful stone club house. This grove is 
situated on the west bank of the Scioto River, nine miles north- 
west from the City of Columbus. The spring, which has always 
been known from the earliest settlement as the “Wyandot 
Spring,” flows out of the limestone formation at this place in 
great volume and is of historic interest. It was the favorite 
stopping place for the Indians and probably for their predeces- 
sors in the occupancy of this portion of the country on their 
way up and down the Scioto River, either in canoes or on the 
trail. The old Indian trail, from the mouth of the Scioto River 
to the Sandusky Bay, passed immediately by this spring. As 
long as the Indians remained in Central Ohio this continued to 
“be a favorite stopping place with them and has also been a place 
of resort by the white people ever since the first settlers ap- 
peared along the upper Scioto. , 

The place where Leatherlips was executed is six miles north 
from the Wyandot Grove, on the opposite bank of the river. The 
spot where this dreadful occurrence took place has always been 
well known to the white settlers in the neighborhood, and the 
late J. C. Thompson, who owned and occupied the land for 
fifty years preceding the purchase by the Wyandot Club, had 
always kept the place marked and carefully guarded from dese- 
cration. 

In 1888 the members of the club purchased an acre of ground 


where the execution took place and surrounded it with a most 
Vol. [X—2. 
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substantial stone wall and had it dedicated forever for burial pur- 
poses. The monument stands upon the summit of the east 
bank of the Scioto River and about fifteen rods from the river’s 
edge at a height of about fifty feet above the waters of that 
stream. The land slopes gradually and gently from the monu- 
ment to the river’s edge. The view from the monument, both 
up and down the Scioto at that place, is one of the most pic- 
turesque and beautiful to be found anywhere on that river. The 
grounds are kept in good order and the place is visited yearly 
by many hundreds of people. 

When the monument was erected the story of Leatherlips 
and his sad fate had been largely forgotten by the older genera- 
tion, most of whom had passed away, and had not become gen- 
erally known to the younger generation. The erection of the 
monument at once created a wide and active interest in the pub- 
lic mind, and has tended greatly to widen information not only 
in regard to this particular event, but as to Indian history gen- 
erally. 

Both Kosciusko and Leatherlips have obtained enduring 
monuments in very unusual and unexpected ways. The former 
saw the liberties of his country destroyed and his territory par- 
titioned among the great powers of Europe, and himseif died 
in exile, but his liberty-loving countrymen brought his remains 
back to his native land and erected over him a mighty mound 
of earth which was collected by patriotic hands from all the 
great battle fields of Poland. Leatherlips had no countrymen 
to raise a’ monument to him. His tribe had perished from the 
earth. There was no one even of his race to pay him honor or 
do ought to preserve his memory, and it was thought by the 
members of the Wyandot Club, which bears the name of his 
tribe, that a suitable monument on the spot where he was ex- 
ecuted would greatly tend to perpetuate his memory and at the 
same time show that the white race was not wholly indifferent 
to the courage and virtues of a man who, although he was born 
a “savage” and lived the wild life of the forest, yet had great 
and noble qualities. A Scotch granite monument was therefore- 
procured from Aberdeen, Scotland, and placed upon the spot 
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where eighty years before he had been so cruelly murdered and 
obscurely buried in the depths of the then wilderness of Ohio. 

There is every reason to believe that the death of Chief Crane 
was included in the purposes of those who planned the death 
of Leatherlips, and that he would have fallen a victim of the 
conspiracy if he could have been found separated temporarily 
from his tribe, as was Leatherlips. The truth of course cannot 
now be definitely ascertained, but as Crane was the most im- 
portant and influential chief of his tribe and equally determined 
with Leatherlips to restrain his tribe from war, it may be con- 
sidered as certain that the conspirators would have dispatched 
Crane if the opportunity had been afforded, as it was in the 
case of Leatherlips. 

RED JACKET. 

The next in order of time was the mounment to the great 
Seneca chief, Red Jacket (Sagoyewatha, “The Keeper Awake’), 
which was erected to his memory and that of five other chiefs 
and nine warriors of the Seneca nation in Forest Lawn Cemetery, 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 22, 1892. Red Jacket was born at Seneca 
Lake, New York, in 1752, and died on the Seneca Reservation, 
near Buffalo, January 20, 1830. He was present, as we have 
seen, at the burial of Chief Crane at Upper Sandusky in 1818, 
and was the most conspicuous figure in that assemblage of 
chiefs and warriors. His fame is that of a statesman and orator 
rather than as a warrior, as he came into prominence after the 
period of the long and bloody wars in which his tribe had been 
concerned. He was, however, in several respects one of the 
most noted chiefs of modern times, and certainly the most noted 
among the Six Nations of the Iroquois. As to his personal 
appearance he was described as a “perfect Indian.” He was a 
perfect Indian not only in appearance, but in dress, character 
and instinct. He refused to acquire the English language and 
always spoke his native tongue. He dressed with much taste 
in the Indian costume; “upper garments blue, cut after the 
fashion of the hunting shirt, with blue leggings, very neat moc- 
casins, a red jacket and a girdle of red about his waist. In form 
he was erect, but not large. His eye was fine, his forehead lofty 
and capacious, his bearing calm and dignified.” He had an un- 
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THE RED JACKET MONUMENT. 


ERECTED IN FOREST-“LAWN CEMETERY, BUFFALO, N. Y., BY THE 
BUFFALO HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 1892. 
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alterable contempt for the dress of the white man, and also an 
unalterable dislike for missionaries. In answer to a proposal 
to send missionaries among his people he said: 

“We also have a religion, which was given to our fore- 
fathers and has been handed down to us, their children. We 
worship in that way. It teaches us to be thankful for all the 
favors we receive, to love each other and to be united. We never 
quarrel about religion. | 

“The Great Spirit has made us all, but He has made a differ- 
ence between his white and red children. He has given us 
different complexions and different customs. To you He has 
given the arts. To these He has not opened our eyes. We know 
these things to be true, since He has made so great a differ- 
ence between us in other things, why may we not conclude that 
He has given us a different religion, according to our understand- 
ing. The Great Spirit does right; He knows what is best for 
His children; we are satisfied. 

“We are told that you have been preaching to the white 
people in this place. These people are our neighbors; we are 
acquainted with them; we will wait a little while and see what 
effect your preaching has upon them. If we find it does them 
good, makes them honest and less disposed to cheat Indians, 
we will then consider again of what you have said.” 

On another occasion, speaking of the missionaries, he said: 

“These men know we do not understand their religion; 
we cannot read their book. They tell us different stories about 
what it contains and we believe they make the book to talk to 
suit themselves. The Great Spirit’ will not punish us for what 
we do not know. He will do justice to his red children. These 
black coats talk to the Great Spirit and ask for light that we 
may see as they do, when they are blind themselves and quar- 
tel about the light which guides them. These black coats ‘tell 
us to work and raise corn; they do nothing themselves and 
would starve to death if somebody did not feed them. All they 
do is to pray to the Great Spirit; but that will not make corn 
or potatoes grow. They have always been ready to teach us 
how to quarrel about their religion.” 
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In 1818 the celebrated artist, Charles B. King, painted a por- 
- trait of Red Jacket when on a visit to Washington City. It was 
one of the “King Collection,” owned by the government, and 
which was destroyed by fire in the Smithsonian Institution Jan- 
uary 24, 1865. 

In 1849 the eminent actor, Henry Placide, caused a marble 
slab, with a suitable inscription, to be placed at the head of Red 
Jacket’s grave. This was, however, largely destroyed by reck- 
less and thoughtless relic hunters. What is left of it is now 
deposited in the rooms of the Buffalo Historical Society at 
Buffalo, New York. The place of his original interment was 
in the old Mission Cemetery at East Buffalo, which, through 
neglect and time, came to be a common pasture ground for cat- 
tle and was in a “‘scandaious state of delapidation and neglect.” 

In 1852 an educated Chippeway, named Copway, delivered 
a series of lectures in Buffalo, in which he called attention to 
the neglected grave of Red Jacket. A prominent resident of 
Buffalo, Mr. Hotchkiss, lived near the place where Red Jacket 
was buried and he, together with Copway, exhumed the remains 
and placed them in a cedar coffin, which he placed in his house. 
Hotchkiss’ motives were good, but the Indians then living in 
the neighborhood, on_ discovering that the remains had been 
removed, became greatly excited and made angry demonstrations 
against him. The remains were then given over to Ruth Ste- 
venson, a stepdaughter of Red Jacket, who retained them in 
her cabin for some years, and finally secreted them in a place 
unknown to any person but herself. After some years, when 
she had become advanced in age, she became anxious to have the 
remains of her stepfather receive a final and known resting 
place, and with that view October 2, 1879, she delivered them 
to the Buffalo Historical Society, which society assumed their 
care and custody and deposited them in the vaults of the Western 
Savings Bank of Buffalo, where they remained until October 
9, 1884, when the final interment was made in Forest Lawn 
Cemetery at Buffalo. , 

The splendid monument which now marks the spot was 
not completed for some years after the interment. The Buf- 
falo Historical Society selected a noble design for the monu- 
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ment, but after expending a large sum of money on its con- 
struction was crippled for means to bring it to completion. This 
embarrassment was finally removed by the act of a generous 
and noble woman, Mrs. Huyler, of New York City, who, with- 
out suggestion or solicitation, came forward and gave her check 
for ten thousand dollars, that being the’: sum necessary to com- 
plete the work so worthily begun. The society was anxious to 
make public the name of this generous lady, but she preferred 
otherwise, desiring that the members of the Buffalo Historical 
Society should have the credit of completing the splendid work 
which they had designed and set in motion. The name, how- 
ever, has long been an open secret, although we think it has 
never before been published. The time has now come, how- 
ever, when no harm can come by openly connecting Mrs. Huy- 
ler’s name with the noble enterprise which her generous dona- 
tion brought so happily to completion. No one American of 
whom we have knowledge has contributed so generously to an 
effort on the part of the white race to perpetuate the history 
and memory of the red race, now practically passed away. 

The unveiling of this monument took place June 22, 1892, 
and it is and will be for all time a sterling credit to the designers 
and promoters of this tribute to the memory of Red Jacket and 
other chiefs of the Seneca Nation. Along with the remains of 
Red Jacket there was also interred at the same time the remains 
of five other Seneca chiefs and nine unknown warriors, their 
remains having been removed from the Old Mission Burying 
Ground near Buffalo, where Red Jacket was originally buried. 
So that the monument commemorates not only the great Chief 
Red Jacket, but has the wider significance of being a tribute to 
the memory of the Seneca Nation, which occupied that region 
of beauty and grandeur about the Niagara River and there 
worshipped and waged war as far back as we have any history 
or tradition of them. 

The names of the other chiefs whose ashes were re-interred 
and now repose by the side of Red Jacket beneath the shadow 
.of this splendid monument were: 
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First: Young King (Gui-en-gwah-toh), born about 1760 
and probably a nephew of Old King, renowned in the annals 
of the Seneca Nation. 

Second: Captain Pollard (Ga-on-dowau-na; Big-Tree), 
who was a Seneca Sachem and said to be only second to Red 
Jacket as an orator and superior to him in morals, “being liter- 
ally a man without guile and distinguished for his benevolence 
and wisdom.” 

Third: Little Billy (Jish-ge-ge, or Katy-did, an insect), 
also called “The War Chief,” died December 28, 1834, at Buf- 
falo Creek, New York, at a very advanced age. He was one 
of the Indian guides who accompanied Washington on his mis- 
sion to Fort Duquesne during the old French and Indian war. 

Fourth: Destroy-Town (Go-non-da-gie; meaning “he de- 
strovs the town”), was noted for the “soundness of his judg- 
ment, his love of truth, his probity and his bravery as a warrior.” 

Fifth: Tall Peter (Ha-no-ja-cya), who was one of the lead- 
ing chiefs of his nation and led a useful and exemplary life. 
He also was buried in the Old Mission Cemetery with the other 
chiefs before mentioned, and his remains were exhumed and re- 


interred with his fellow chiefs and warriors. 

By the commendable and most praiseworthy action on the 
part of the Buffalo Historical Society, the names of all these 
once celebrated and worthy chiefs and sachems have been res- 
cued from that oblivion which has fallen upon the names and 
memories of almost all of the great and influential men of their 


race. 
CORNSTALK. 


The next monumeut in the order of time was that of Chief 
Cornstalk, a great Shawnee Sachem and warrior, erected at 
Point Pleasant, West Virginia, in October, 1896. This monu- 
ment stands in the Court House yard and was placed there by a 
few enterprising and generous residents of Point Pleasant, 
prominent among them being Hon. Lon T. Pilchard, Hon. C. E. 
Hogg, Hon. John E. Beller, Capt. John R. Selbe, Mr. F. B. 
Tippett, Col. Thomas Mulford and others. 
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THE CORNSTALK MONUMENT. 
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On the occasion of the unveiling of the monument Hon. C. 


E. Hogg delivered an address replete with eloquence and his- 
torical statements, in the course of which he said: 

“Who was this man that, after the lapse of more than one 
hundred years since falling to sleep in the lands of his fore- 


fathers, that these proud and noble people should assemble here 
beneath the shadows of this aged temple of justice on this 
autumnal day to do honor to his life and character? History 
answers that he was a son of the Shawnees, a child of the forest 
and of nature; an Indian, but a warrior and chieftain; wise and 
composed in council, but fierce and terrible in war. * * * 
God had raised him up to be the leader of his people and the 
Creator had endowed him with splendid intellectual faculties. 
* * * He was a great orator, a man of transcendant elo- 
quence; but the fame of Cornstalk will always rest upon his. 
prowess and generalship at the battle of Point Pleasant, fought 
on the 1oth day of October, 1774, and the ground upon which 
we are now gathered was the scene of the thickest of the fight, 
and where the Death Angel struggled the hardest to seize upon 
his victims. * * * This battle so momentous in its con- 
sequences was not the result of accident. It was planned and 
carried out by the commander and his braves with consummate 
skill and far-sightedness. History says that this distinguished 
chief and consummate warrior proved himself on this eventful 
day to be justly entitled to the prominent position which he 
occupied. * * *” 

“Never did men exhibit more conclusive evidence of bravery 
ir. making a charge and fortitude in sustaining an onset than 
cid these undisciplined and unlettered soldiers of the forest on 
the field of battle at Point Pleasant in the dark days of our 
country, more than a century ago. Such was the foe our white 
brethren had to meet in battle on that historic day. But by skill 
in arms, valor in action and strategy in plan as nightfall began 
to approach and the great orb of day to hide his face from the 
terrible scene of carnage and death the almost invincible enemy 
withdrew from action and victory perched upon our arms. 

Not a great while,after this famous battle, indeed before its 
disasters hac ceased to echo in the savage ear, a mighty coalition 
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was forming among the Indians northwest of the Ohio River for 
the purpose of waging war against the colonists and the Ameri- 
can patriots to further the cause of British aggression and the 
assent of the Shawnees alone was wanting to conclude its per- 
fection. The distinguished sachem, whose memory we are glad 
to honor to-day, at the head of the great nation of the Shawnees, 
was opposed to an alliance with the British and anxious to main- 
tain friendly and cordial relations with the colonists. All his 
influence and all his energies were exerted to prevent his brethren 
from again making war upon our people, but all his efforts to 
stay its tide seemed to be in vain, so determined were his people 
to again enter upon the wild theater of war. in this posture 
of affairs he again came to this place, then in command of Capt. 
Matthew Arbuckle, on a mission of friendship and love to com- 
municate the hgstile preparations of the Indians and that the 
Shawnees alone—Cornstalk’s people—were wanting to render 
a confederacy complete and that the current of feeling was run- 
ning so strong among the Indians against the colonists that the 
Shawnees would float with the stream in despite of his endeav- 
ors to stem it and that hostilities would commence immediately.” 

These extracts more eloquently and truly portray the life 
and character of Cornstalk than any words of mine could do. 
The story of Cornstalk and his sad fate, and that of his son, 
Ellinipsico, and Red Hawk, the brilliant young chief who ac- 
companied Cornstalk on this friendly mission to Point Pleasant, 
has been so often and sorrowfully told that it is not our purpose 
to repeat it here, further than to say, that it was a most unfortu- 
nate and inexcusable error to ‘detain them as was done in the 
camp, which they had entered with friendly feelings and with 
the highest and best motives. 

A day or two after their unfortunate detention it so hap- 
pened that some roving Indians prowling in the neighborhood 
of the camp killed a white man. At least that was the report, 
and thereupon the infuriated soldiers under Captain Arbunckle, 
in despite of his best efforts to restrain them, rushed upon Corn- 
stalk and his son and Chief Red Hawk and most cruelly mur- 
dered them. It always has been and always will be considered 
one of the most inexcusable and unfortunate murders in the his- 
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tory of our contact with the red race. It destroyed at once and 
necessarily. the only hope of reconciliation and peace between 
the white settlers south of the Ohio River and the Indian tribes 
north of it. This dreadful occurrence was in the month of 
May, 1777, and was followed by a succession of wars, forays 
and murders down to the battle of “Fallen Timbers,” in 1794, 
during which time many thousands of white men, women and 
children, and many thousands of the red race of all ages and 
conditions perished at each other’s hands. 

The dreadful character of the crime was, if possible, height- 
ened by the death of the brilliant young Chief Ellinipsico, son 
of Cornstalk. The old chief went voluntarily into the camp 
of the white men, but the son was deceived and treacherously 
misled and trapped to his death. He was enticed across the 
Ohio River by deceit and fraudulent pretenses of friendship and 
immediately imprisoned with his father and Red Hawk and suf- 
fered death at the same time with them. There never has been 
and never can be any excuse or palliation for the murder of this 
young chief and no one event in the history of those bloody times 
so much enraged the vindictive spirit of the Indian tribes, partic- 
ularly of the Shawnees. It can never be known how many 
deaths of white men, women and children during the next twenty 
years were owing to this treachery and murder, but it is certain 
that they were legion. 

It is an inspiring thought that some justice sometimes at 
least comes around to the memory_of those who have been cruelly 
wronged and such has been the case with Cornstalk. Cne hun- 


dred and twenty years after he had been cruelly murdered by those 
whom he was trying to befriend and protect, a suitable and endur- 


ing monument was raised to his memory by a few generous- 
minded white men on the spot where he fought one of the great- 
est battles in all Indian warfare, and where he, three years after- 
wards, gave up his life while engaged in a friendly and noble 
mission for the benefit and protection of the white race, as well 
as that of his own. 
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SHABBONA. 


We have now mentioned all the monuments which have 
been actually erected to individual Indians of which we have 
knowledge; but it is proper to add that another monument has- 














CHIEF SHAB-BO-NA. 


been proposed and is now being urged for the great Pottowatto- 
mie Chief Shabbona or Sha-bo-na (meaning, built like a bear). 
This celebrated chief died near Morris, Grundy county, IIl., July 
17, 1859, and was buried in Evergreen Cemetery at Morris, Ill. 
His pall-bearers were all white men, of whom but one of them 
(Hon. P. A. Armstrong) is living at the present time. He was 
well acquainted with this old chief 2nd of him he has said that 
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‘He was as modest as he was brave and as true to the dictates 
of humanity as the sun.” 

Mr. Armstrong is the president of an association organized 
for the purpose of erecting a monument to this noted chief. 
Shabbona went with his tribe from Illinois in 1835 to the terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi, but years afterwards returned to 
the State of Illinois, where the Government of the United States 
had bestowed upon him lands in Grundy county, for his services 
during the Black Hawk war, and he remained in Grundy county 
until he died. That he was cheated out of these lands by un- 
scrupulous white men before his death is a sad and mortifying 
fact, but it is not germane to our present purpose. We desire now 
only to recall briefly the merits of this brave man and his claims to 
recognition by the white race. He was second in command of the 
Indian forces under Tecumseh at the “Battle of the Thames” in 
1813, and was in command of the Indian forces after Tecumseh 
fell. The result of that battle was such as to convince him that no 
further wars could be successfully waged by the Indians against 
the white race, and he determined thereafter to refrain from 
war, and when in 1832 Black Hawk appealed to him to join 
forces with him he not only turned a deaf ear to his entreaties, 
but exerted himself to the utmost to warn and protect the white 
settlers against the contemplated foray of Black Hawk. Black 
Hawk said to him by way of inducement to join in his purposes: 
“If you will permit your young men to unite with mine I will 
have an army like the trees in the forest and will drive the pale- 
faces before me like autumn leaves before an angry wind,” to 
which Shabbona replied: “But*the palefaces will soon bring 
an army like the leaves on the trees and sweep you into the ocean 
beneath the setting sun.”’ Seeing, however, that Black Hawk 
was determined upon war and bloodshed, he slipped away from 
the council and by most extraordinary efforts hastened himself 
in one direction while sending his son in another, and thus suc- 
ceeded in warning the white settlers of their impending danger 
and saved most of them from the slaughter which otherwise 
would have fallen upon all. Most of those who lost their lives 
in that foray had refused to heed the warnings which Shabbona 
had given them. Afterward he acted as guide for General At- 
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kins in his pursuit of Black Hawk through the Winnebago 
swamps. For.these acts and efforts he was afterwards tried by 
his tribe and found guilty of aiding and abetting the enemies of 
his people, and the title of chief was taken away from him and he 
was ever afterwards treated as a traitor to his tribe and race. 

It has been said of him by one of the most intelligent and 
well-informed writers, concerning this old chief, that: “History 
records the deeds of no champion of pure, noble, disinterested and 
genuine self-sacrificing humanity equalling those of this untu- 
‘tored, so-called savage, Shabbona.” 

It is to be most sincerely hoped that the efforts of the asso- 
ciation to erect a monument to this old chief may soon be ended 
in success, for surely he deserves of the white race for whom 
he sacrificed everything that was dear in life, and by some of 
whom he was most deeply wronged, that they should rescue his 
name permanently from oblivion and show to the world that his 
worthy life and self-sacrificing deeds have not been and shall 
not be forgotten. 





THE SOCIETY OF SHAKERS. 
RISE, PROGRESS AND EXTINCTION OF THE 
SOCIETY AT CLEVELAND, O. 


BY J. P. MACLEAN, PH. D. 


I. PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


The communistic societies of the United States continue 
to elicit more or less attention, and receive profound considera- 
tion from those engaged in sociological philosophy. Whatever 
religious or sociological problem these communities seek to solve, 
their progress or failure is carefully noted even by those who 


have not come in immediate contact with the advocates, or 
their special environments. The careful observer ever remains 
candid, looking for results, although not necessarily swayed 
by the opinions put forth and the practices adopted. With an 
intelligent conception of history he ‘fully realizes that one fail- 
ure, nor even a dozen abortive attempts, does not prove or dis- 
prove the solution of a problem. Circumstances embracing 
leadership have more or less influence in the ultimate success 
or failure. 

When communistic societies that have endured for a pe- 
riod of a hundred or more years, and still retain their position, 
practically unchanged, their success, manners, principles and 
prospects become worthy of special notice. In the investiga- 
tion. the promulgators should have the fullest latitude to an- 
swer for themselves. The tendency of this age is to accord that 
right. 

If a branch of one of these communities should exist for 
a period of years, gain wealth, practice their precepts, and then 
dissolve or become extinct, the position they maintained should 
not be forgotten, and their records should be preserved. 

For a period of two-thirds of a century there existed eight 
miles east by south of the Public Square, in Cleveland, Ohio, a 
community known as Shakers, but calling themselves The Mil- 
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lenium Church of United Believers. Their location they called 
North Union, and by that name it was so designated by their 
co-religionists. Although the name Shaker was originally ap- 
plied as an epithet, yet it has been taken up by the members of 
the United Believers, who now deem it an honor to be so char- 
acterized. It is no longer used as a term of reproach. 

The North Union community has passed into history. Its 

former existence is entirely unknown to the vast majority of 
the inhabitants of Cleveland, and the greater part of those 
aware of such a community know it only as a tradition. How- 
ever, the land owned by them is now called Shaker Heights, 
and as such is likely to be perpetuated. No one in Cleveland, 
so far as I was able to determine, could tell when the society 
was dissolved, and in what year the land was sold. They could 
tell about the time, but not the date. It was after much perse- 
verance I was enabled to fix the time. These people, who se- 
cluded themselves from society, should be remembered for many 
reasons, and especially because they may justly be denominated 
as pioneers of the Western Reserve. It is also but just, in 
what pertained to: themselves, they should be permitted to ex- 
plain their position and submit their narration of events. Ad- 
vantage of this will be taken through the labors of one of the 
elders, who has left a MS., now in the Western Reserve Histor- 
ical Society. 
"It must -be admitted that for a community or sect so small 
as that of the Shakers, the literature has been more extensive 
- than the results. The believers deserve great credit in the 
enterprise exhibited in the publishing and spreading of their 
views. In point of numbers of believers, in this respect, in all 
probability, they are unexcelled. 

It is not the purpose, in this account, to give a history of 
this sect, nor to discuss their doctrines. These questions are 
not hidden from the world. Their doctrines have been changed 
to a greater or less extent, and one important feature added, 
before the close of the first half century of their existence. 
However, in its proper place, the dogmas entertained by the 
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Shakers of North Union, will be given. A brief outline of 
the sect’s history, in that particular, must here suffice. 

The Shakers owe their origin to Ann Lee, who was born in 
Manchester, England, February 29, 1736, emigrated to America 
in 1774, and died September 8, 1784. The first church build- 
ing was erected in the autumn of 1785, and the first formal 
organization of the society was in September, 1787, at Mount 
Lebanon, New York, which still ranks as the leading one. 
The Shakers thus become the oldest of all existing communistic 
societies of the United States, besides being the most thor- 
oughly organized, and in many respects the most successful. 
However, it cannot be said, at this time, they are in a flourish- 
ing condition, unless their possessions be accounted. 

While the promulgation of the Shaker doctrines was taking 
root in certain localities in the states eastward, one of the 
greatest religious excitements that ever was enacted broke out 
in Kentucky in the year 1800. It began in Logan and Christian 
counties, on the waters of Gasper and Red rivers, and in the 
spring of the following year extended into Marion county. 
Richard McNemar, who was an eye-witness, published a de- 
scriptive account of the wild carnival. There is no reason for 
questioning his narrative. It was even claimed that a babe 
of six months was spiritually affected. It is outside our prov- 
ince to rehearse what has been written concerning this revival. 
Suffice it to say that engaged in it were Barton W. Stone, who 
soon after founded the sect called Christians, but generally 
termed New Lights. There were other strong men who 
changed their views, among whom may be mentioned Richard 
McNemar, John Dunlavy and Matthew Houston, who became 
leaders of Shakerism in Kentucky and Ohio. When the “Three 
Witnesses,” from Mount Lebanon, were sent into the west, they 
found the soil partly prepared. Union Village, in Warren 
county, Ohio, the first in the west, largely owes its location to 
Malcomb Worley. He was early converted and used his in- 
fluence over his neighbors. His house still stands near the 
center of the society’s estate. Union Village may date its origin 
to the year 1805. The elders of this community have the gen- 
eral oversight of all the societies in the west. 
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II. ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF NORTH UNION. 


The history of the North Union Society is the history of the 
elders. If the chief leader possessed judgment and was full 
of enterprise the society flourished. This is particularly true 
during the first twenty years of its existence. Then came the 
stationary period, followed by a rapid decline that ended in ex- 
tinction. The origin, rise, decline and extinction must be ex- 
tracted from the biographies of the elders. 

The origin and location of the North Union Society must 
be accorded to Ralph Russell, who owned a farm on section 22, 
Warrensville township, Cuyahoga county, Ohio. During the 
month of October, 1821, he visited the Society of Shakers at 
Union Village, Ohio, and united with them with a view of 
removing his family there in the following spring. Although 
it is not stated, yet he probably knew of this community before 
visiting them, and the object of his sojourn was to become 
better ‘acquainted with their manners and doctrines. He was 
advised to, return home and wait until spring, which counsel, 
received from the elders of Union Village, was acted upon. 
He was filled with the same zeal that actuated those by whom 
he had just been instructed. On his return he immediately 
began to teach the doctrines he had just espoused, and em- 
ployed the remainder of the winter in proselyting. When spring 
opened, the same elders advised him to remain where he was, 
and prepare to start a community in his own family and on 
his own farm. This was an undertaking he does not appear 
to have contemplated. The elders had not acted inconsiderately, 
for they not only had the means to favor the enterprise, but 
were willing to render such assistance as was necessary. To 
this end they sent two of their ablest advocates, in the persons 
of Richard W. Pelham and James Hodge, who arrived about 
March 25, 1822. Soon after their arrival a meeting was called, 
when Elder Pelham “first opened the testimony of the Gospel” 
at North Union. Under the eloquence of the preacher, sup- 
plemented by the influence and private labors of Ralph Russell 
among his kindred and neighbors, there was a visible result 
manifested. Ralph and his wife received the elders with kind- 
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ness and he felt very strong and was positive that a society 
would be established on his and neighboring farms. As a 
reason for the faith that was in him he gave an account of a 
vision he had received since his return home from Union Vil- 
lage, which consisted in a strong, clear ray of light, that pro- 
ceeded from Union Village, in a perfectly straight, horizontal 
line until it reached a spot near his dwelling, about where the 
center house now stands, and there it arose in a strong, erect 
column, and became a beautiful tree. 

The first meeting for public services was held in the log 
cabin of Elijah Russell, on the Sunday following the arrival 
of the elders. Instead of delivering a discourse the time was 
occupied in stating the principal doctrines, articles of faith, 
practical life, ending with an invitation to any one to talk over 
the questions in a friendly manner. Advantage was taken of 
this opportunity, and for nearly two hours the discussion con- 
tinued. The arguments continued in a lively manner, both 
pro and con, for the time specified. At the-first lull, a small, 
keen-looking man, who had remained silent, though deeply in- 
terested, spoke out and said: “Christians, you may ground 
your arms, you are beat if you knew it.” Elder Pelham’s voice 
in the meantime had become hoarse, recognizing which the little 
man again spoke: “Neighbors, you ought to consider that a 
man’s lungs are not made of brass. This man has spoke long 
enough and said sufficient to satisfy any reasonable people; 
but, if you are not satisfied, you ought to quit now and take 
another opportunity.” Instead of this sound advice being 
quietly received it only served to irritate and caused some to 
become factious. A man now arose who authoritatively said: 
“Come, neighbors, you have gone far enough, and it will be- 
come my duty to use my authority and command the peace, 
unless you desist.” Peace having thus been restored the meet- 
ing was dismissed. 

The discomfited people, stung by having been overcome 
by one whom, from his appearance thought to be a boy, in order 
to excuse themselves circulated the report that “the lad” had 
been brought up by the Shakers, who had always kept him in 
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school, and he had done nothing else, in order that he might 
out argue everybody. 

For full six weeks the elders remained, and held several 
other meetings. Ralph Russell’s three brothers, Elijah, Elisha 
and Rodney, united with him. The two former owned farms 
adjoining that of Ralph, while the farm of Rodney was some 
distance, but in the same township. Rodney, being single, 
lived with his mother on Ralph’s premises. To these believers 
there were added Riley Honey and Chester Risley, the former 
single and the latter married, each of whom owned land ad- 
joining that of the Russells. All of these men, with their 
wives and older children, adopted the forms, costumes, customs 
and doctrines of the Shakers. Of the six men all remained 
faithful with the exception of Ralph. 

Immediately the believers commenced to organize, enlarged 
their accommodations, erected log cabins, cleared lands and in 
a short time there was an interesting group of houses, and the 
smoke of their chimneys, in the winter season, assumed the 
appearance, to a distant observer, of a rich cluster of wigwams. 
The general oversight of the infant community was vested in 
the ministry at Union Village. The local leader was Ralph 
Russell, who proved himself very efficient. 

A religion at variance with that to which people are gen- 
erally accustomed, and especially one advocating radical meas- 
ures, must, in the necessity of things, meet with opposition. 
This was true in the case of the United Believers at North 
Union, but not so violent as that encountered by the society 
at Union Village. The first organization at North Union occa- 
sioned much excitement, and their doctrines and method of 
worship were subjected to ridicule, as well as opposition. In 
due time this feeling entirely subsided by giving way to respect 
for the people, who soon became regarded as honest in their 
peculiar religious views and upright in their transactions with 
_ the community ‘at large. 

The United Believers at Union Village were not remiss 
in their obligations to those at North Union. Soon after the 
departure of Richard W. Pelham and James Hodge to their 
home at Union Village, the ministry there delegated Richard 
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McNemar, Richard W. Pelham, James Hodge, Anna Boyd and 
Betsey Dunlavy to proceed to the new settlement and organize 
the believers into a common family, to be known in reference 
to the parent as “The North Union.” It was soon after this 
organization that public worship, after the manner of that sect, 
was held in a log cabin near the residence of Ralph Russell, 
and these meetings were so continued with satisfactory results 
until near the close of the year. When the elders returned to 
Union Village they were accompanied by some of the brethren 
from North Union, who desired to study the doctrines and 
observances more fully as exemplified in the usages of the older 
community. Their report gave every assurance that The True 
Millenium Church had been fully established, of which they 
had now become an integral part. In the spring of 1823, sec- 
tion 23 of Warrensville township was purchased by the trus- 
tees of Union Village and formally consecrated. Other lands 
were purchased and some received by donations. 

After the society had been in successful operation for a 
period of four years, and was increasing in strength and good 
works, through the frequent visitations of the elders and 
eldresses from the parent community, without a permanent or- 
ganization, early in the spring of 1826, Ashbel Kitchell was 
appointed presiding elder, and came, accompanied by James 
McNemar, Lois Spinning and Thankful Stewart. The society 
now began to assume the appearance of an organized body 
well officered. The established order of the eldership was now 
introduced for the first time. The equality of the sexes was 
brought into exercise in the government of the community. 
which consisted of two of each sex, each governing its own 
side of the house. The one-man power, or one-woman power, 
was thoroughly eliminated, and the practice was introduced of 
all working together and in harmony, as the head of the body. 
It was then and is still claimed that this mode of government 
is founded upon the Gospel of Christ’s second appearing. 

In the year 1828 the time appeared ripe for the signing of 
the Covenant. To this instrument no one was allowed to sub- 
scribe his or her name save those of lawful age and such as 
had been “duly prepared by spiritual travel and Gospel experi- 
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ence,” that no undue advantage should be taken of those who 
had not counted the cost sufficiently before making an entire 
consecration. This practical test of Shakerism was signed Sep- 
tember 8 by the following persons: Elijah Russell, James S. 
Prescott, Samuel Russell, Chester Risley, Return Russell, 
Elisha Russell, John P. Root, Wm. Andrews, Edward Russell, 
Wm. Johnson, Daniel N. Baird, Ambrose Bragg, Benjamin 
Hughey, Barney Cosset, Riley Honey, Ebenezer Russell, Mary 
E. Russell, Prudence Sawyer, Emma H. Russell, Lydia Russell 
Ist, Lydia Russell 2d, Jerusha Russell 1st. Jerusha Russell 2d, 
Clarissa Risley, Clarinda Baird, Melinda Russell, Hannah Ad- 
dison, Caroline Bears, Candace P. Russell, Mercy Sawyer, 
Esther Russell, Abigail Russel, Phebe Russell, Phebe Andrews, 
Almeda Cosset, Adaline Russell and Diana Carpenter. Later 
in the fall of 1828 sixteen more brethern and twenty-seven sis- 
ters signed the same document, making in all eighty members. 
The church was fully organized by the election of James S. 
Prescott, Chester Risley, Prudence Sawyer and Eunice Russell 
as elders and eldresses; Return Russell, Elisha Russel, John 
P. Root, Lydia Russell 1st and Huldah Russell as deacons and 
deaconesses. The duties of the above officers are mainly spir- 
itual, the temporalities being controlled by a board of trustees, 
operating under the ministry. 
: The signing of the Covenant was not only consecrating 
their own energies to the cause they had espoused, but also the 
absolute surrender of all their possessions to the church. The 
act of September 8, 1828, placed under the absolute control of 
the society a large tract of land, which, together with some 
acquired afterwards, made the sum total of 1,366 acres, which 
continued in its possession until the final dissolution, all of 
which, save 126 acres, is located in the northwest corner of the 
township of Warrensville, in sections II, 12, 13, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
32, 33, 34. Of the remaining part 15 acres is located in section 
414 and 102 acres of section 422 of East Cleveland township, 
and a fraction over 9 acres in section 422 of Newburgh town- 
ship. A plat of this land is given in the accompanying illus- 
tration. 
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The land on which the society first started was owned by 
Ralph, Elijah and Elisha Russell, Chester Risley and Riley 
Honey, all of whom owned adjoining farms. Return Russell 
and the trustees of Unior Village purchased farms adjoining 
these, already cleared. Other farms, at a distance, were ex- 
changed for lands contiguous to the community, by John P. 
Root, Oliver Wheeler and Rodney Russell, all of: which were: 
under some degree of improvement. 

This land is slightly rolling, through the center of which. 
runs Doan’s Brook, having a narrow valley, but of sufficient 
depth to afford admirable drainage. It is located upon the 
high tablebland overlooking the City of Cleveland. When first 
bought it was very heavily timbered with beech, maple, white- 
wood, oak, elm, birch, walnut, basswood and hemlock. Oni: 
the border of the creek, between the site of the Mill Family 
and the ruins of the old grist-mill—notice of which will again 
be made—is a grove of native hemlock, which, in point of 
beauty, is not surpassed by any in the county. The Shakers 
left it just as nature made it,—unadorned and unimproved. 
The first settlers on this soil judged that land capable of pro- 
ducing such a growth and variety of trees, some of which were: 
from four to seven feet in diameter, especially of the white- 
wood and chestnut, must be of the first quality for agricul- 
tural: purposes. In this they greatly erred and were sadly dis- 
appointed. The deception may be accounted for from the fact 
that, owing to the great lapse of time since vegetation began 
to grow on it, the annual decay of the grass and the foliage of 
the trees gradually deposited the top soil, which varies in depth 
from five to ten inches. Below this is hard clay, resting upon 
sandstone. This top soil made the timber, the roots of much 
of which did not penetrate into the clay, notably the sugar- 
maple, which is easily blown over as soon as the forest is cleared’ 
and the winds have a full sweep, in consequence of which the 
roots run close to the surface of the ground. On account of 
the great abundance of the last-named tree it was, not unusual 
during the early days of the society to make 3,000 weight of 
maple sugar annually. 
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The lesson was soon learned that the soil was better adapted 
for dairy and grazing purposes than for raising grain, although 
good crops were produced for several years after the first 
clearing of the land; after that it was figured that there was 
a loss of ten per cent. for every year it was ploughed, unless 
highly fertilized. Long experience taught the Shakers that the 
best way to manage this soil was to stock it down, put on 
fertilizers, top-dress it, sow on the grass seed, under-drain it, 
keep the water from standing on it and keep the cattle off. 
Then it will produce two tons per acre on the average. Noth- 
ing is more ruinous to this land than to let the cattle and horses 
tread it up when the ground is soft or full of water; for every 
footprint leaves a hole where the water settles, and not only 
kills the grass, but also the life of the soil. Hence the people 
learned that the ground should be seldom ploughed, and never 
when it was wet. 

The leadership of Elder Ashbel Kitchell proved to be of 
great service to the community. He had an iron will and his 
word was law, and fortunately for the people they acquiesced 
in his plans. He was presiding elder for a period of five years, 
during which time the society made a great access in buildings 
and improvements, among which was the first frame house, 
called the Center House, 30 by 40 feet, twe stories high, built 
by James McNemar, standing on the very.spot of land where 
Ralph Russell saw the vision heretofore mentioned. There was 
also constructed the first grist-mill, built of wood, 30 by 50 feet, 
with two run of stone and all the apparatus for bolting wheat. 
There was erected a frame house, 30 by 45 feet, which was sub- 
sequently occupied for a church, or, as the Shakers call it, the 
Meeting House; also an ox barn, 24 by 50 feet; a cow barn, 
80 by 4o feet; a grain barn, 40 by 70; a tan house, 30 by 35 
feet, and an office, 24 by 36 feet, besides clearing off about ten 
acres of heavy timbered land at the grist-mill, and making 
various other important improvements. Nearly all these build- 
ings were at the Middle Family, which was always the principal 
one. 

Ashbel Kitchell was succeeded by Matthew Houston, and 


after two years he in turn was succeeded by David Spinning, 
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who became presiding elder October 24, 1832, and held the 
office for a period of eight years, during which time the com- 
munity continued to increase in numbers and f£row and pros- 
per in all things, both temporal and spiritual. 

In June, 1834, a new minisiry was formed, consisting of 
Elder David Spinning, Richard W. Pelham, Eldresses Lucy Faith 
and Vincy McNemar,—all save the first named recently sent 
from Union Village. A better selection could not have been 
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‘made, for all were consecrated to the work, able in their ex- 
position of the Gospel, of upright example, and could not be 
swerved from their duties. With such. a coterie the impetus 
received under Elder Kitchell would necessarily continue. 

But Elder David did not wait for this valuable accession to 
the ranks. In September, 1832, he caused to be erected a build- 
ing called the red shop, 30 by 120 feet, two stories high, designed 
mostly for workshops, which was completed in 1833. It was 
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subsequently divided into three parts, one removed and formed 
for a boys’ house, one shoved south of the family house and 
used for a work-house, and the remaining one for a broom- 
shop. In 1836 a building was erected for a sheep barn, 24 by 
50 feet, placed on the north hill. In the spring of 1837 a new 
saw-mill was built at the Mill Family, 21 by 43 feet, two stories 
high, the upper part of which was occupied for a coopershop, 
and there was made tubs, pails, churns, etc., of pine lumber, 
shipped from Michigan, from land owned by the society. Just 
above this mill an expensive mill-dam was constructed across 
the creek, forming a pond of water covering about twenty-five 
acres. The same year a barn was built for the Mill Family, 36. 
by 50 feet, located by the roadside south of the creek. In 1838 
a dwelling house was erected for the same family, 34 by 50 
feet, two stories high, with an underground room for a kitchen, 
making it three stories on the south side. It was during the 
eldership of David that spirit manfestations were recognized, 
a detailed account of which will be given under the considera- 
tion of religious dogmas. 

On September 15, 1840, the leadership of the -society was 
conferred on Elder Samuel Russell, who presided over its desti- 
nies for a period of eighteen vears, during which time it pro- 
gressed in things temporal and spiritual, in builaings and im- 
provements. Under this administrtion the community reached 
its culminating point, both as to numbers and material develop- 
ment and growth. The advance had been steady, with but 
comparatively few drawbacks. The membership increased to 
nearly two hundred, living at one time in the three families. 
A marked decline set in at the close of this period which steadily 
increased until the final abandonment of the community. Thirty- 
six years saw the community growing in wealth, developing’ 


spiritually, increasing in numbers ;—thirty-one years marked the 
period of decay, slow at first, but rapid towards the final con- 


summation. 

Among the first improvements was an addition to the resi- 
dence at the Middle Family of a kitchen 20 by 60 feet, two 
stories high, with a bell weighing three hundred 2nd twenty- 
six pounds, purchased in Cincinnati for $130. It cost an ad- 
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dition of $15 for transportation. The kitchen was very con- 


venient, and later all necessary improvements were added, such 
as stoves, ranges, bakers, etc. It consisted of.a dining-room, 
with two long tables; twenty-five persons could be seated at 
each, the sisters on the-south and the brethren on the north 
side. Over the dining-room was a chapel, used three evenings 
in the week for family worship; also on Sunday. West of the 
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cook-room was the bake-room, and over these were two dwell- 
ing rooms and two shops for the sisters. 

These additions were made necessary, for the society had 
increased until in 1840 there were one hundred members at the 
Middle Family, about equal in numbers of each sex, including 
children, and in each of the other two families there were fifty 
members, making in all two hundred in this community. 

In 1843 a new stone grist-mill was built on the north side 
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of the creek, near the extreme western part of this land and 
not far from the hemlock grove. On the south end it was four 
stories high. Its massive walls of the basement story was 
built of sandstone, four feet thick, quarried on the spot, or 
near by. The gearing was mostly of cast-iron. The penstock 


was hewn out of solid sandstone, to a depth of 50 feet. The 
front was laid with heavy blocks of stone, mitered in, laid with 
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hydraulic cement. There were three run of stone, cast-iron 
shafts, 50 feet long, running from the stones above down to the 
cast-iron arm-wheels below. Besides all this there were two 
new bolts and screen, smut-mill, and a place for grinding coarse 
feed. When it was built good judges pronounced it to be one 
of the best flouring-mills in Ohio. It was a monument of solid 
masonry and workmanship. 

In 1848 a new church was erected, 100 feet long and 50 
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feet wide, large, commodious and built of wood. It was dedi- 
cated November 29, 1849. It is divided into three parts. At 
the south end are rising seats for the public, fenced off by a 
railing, occupying 20 feet of the floor room, used by the gen- 
eral public. At the north end 24 feet of the space is cut off for 
the use of the ministry. On first floor are two apartments. 
These parts are separated by a hallway to feet in width. This 
hallway is entered through a double doorway. The men’s 
apartments have a doorway to the hall, the audience-room and 
an exit. The same is also true of the apartment of the women. 
Over these apartments are others for the elders and eldresses, 
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or ministry, leading to which is a stairway through the hall. 
Each of the upstairs apartments is divided into two rooms 
and a closet. At both ends are double doorways, and the same 
on the west side, the latter seldom ever used. The arrangement 
gave the worshippers a space of about 50 feet square, surrounded 
by benches fastened to the wall. Wooden pins abound in the 
building, used for the purpose of suspending hats and coats. 
There is also a stairway leading to the attic and one to the cellar. 
The attic exhibits the massive timber used in its construction. 
The building was painted white. 

The building of the church was followed by the erection of 
a shool house a few rods south of the former, constructed of 
brick, 21 by 36 feet, well furnished with stationary seats and 
desks, and teacher’s platform on the north side near the mid- 
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dle. It was well ventilated and furnished’ with the best ap- 
proved books, globes, maps, blackboards and all other appa- 
ratus in use in district schools. 

The times also demanded a kitchen for the office, and one 
was built 15 by 36 feet, two stories high. About the same 
time a small two-story building was put up near the northeast 
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corner of the church, used by the ministry for a workshop, 
the lower story by the men and the upper for the women. 

In 1854 the woolen factory was erected, 24 by 50 feet, 
three stories high on the south and four stories on the north 
side, including the basement, built of brick. The upper story 
was occupied by a spinning jack of 160 spindles, two power 
looms for weaving cloth and a twister. The next story below 
was used for the carding machines,—the most of their wool 


being manufactured ‘into stocking yarn. In the story immedi- 
Vol. IX—4. 
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ately under this last named was an iron lathe for turning broom 
handles, and in the basement was a large grindstone and a buzz- 
saw for sawing wood for fuel, which kept between forty and 
fitty fires supplied through the winter. The entire machinery 
was carried by water power supplied by an overshot wheel, with 
water drawn from the upper pond through an artificial race. 

This is a narration of some of the improvements made 
under the immediate supervision of Elder Samuel Russell, who 
went further in this direction than any one ruling that com- 
munity. His attention was also called to the better stock of 
cattle and horses. Of the former he secured the Durham and 
Devonshire breeds, of the most thoroughbred that could be 
obiained in either England or the United States. The horses 
adopted were those evenly matched in color, size and speed— 
it proving nothing whether they were Morgan, French, Cana- 
dian or Arabian. 

The withdrawal of Elder Samuel Russell from the society 
in 1858 left his office vacant, which was immediately filled by 
the appointment of John P. Root in the ministry. In 1862 the 
ministry was dissolved. 

About the year 1858, on account of some financial troubles, 
vaguely hinted at and their origin, Elder Richard W. Pelham 
was sent from Union Village to straighten it out. He remained 
two years engaged in this work. This mission did not interfere 
with the work of Elder Root. 

There is no record of any special improvement after 1858. 
In 1870 the condition had become such that a rumor was cur- 
rent that an abandonment was contemplated. This met with 
an indignant denial. At this time the three families were kept 
up, having a membership of one hundred and twenty-five. 

In 1874 the Novitiate Elder and Eldress were —_— 5. 
Prescott and Prudence Sawyer. 

In 1875 there were still three families, numbering one hun- 
dred and two persons, of whom seventeen were children and 
youths under twenty-one years of age. Of these last six were 
boys and eleven girls. Of the adult members, forty-four were 
women and forty-one men. Their number had recently in- 
creased, although during the previous fifteen years there had 
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been a gradual diminution. Of the members then remaining 
about one-third were brought up in the society. Of the re- 
mainder most of them had been by religious connections Bap- 
tists, Methodists and Adventists. The majority had been farm- 
ers, but there were also sailors, whalemen and weavers. Some 
were Englishmen, others Germans, still others Swiss, but the 
greater portion were Americans. The buildings now began to 
exhibit neglect, showing a want of thorough painting and the 
neatness of shops. They had no steam laundry, nor provision 
for baths. They possessed a small library and took the daily 
New York World and Sun. They had no debts, but possessed 
a fund at interest. Their chief source of income was supply- 
ing milk and vegetables to Cleveland, as well as fire wood and 
lumber. Their dairy brought them the previous year $2,300.* 

The Shaker for November, 1876, contains the following 
notice of North Union: 

“Anticipated development of stone quarry at this place 
looks like a steady source of income to society. Grist-mill, 
built in 1843, has failed for years to be more than a conven- 
ience, and sometimes only an expense, is now running by steam 
and likely to be appreciated as one of the best in the country. 
Nearly 1,000 bushels of oats threshed. Early potatoes were a 
good crop; late ones not so good—bugs, etc. Roots and garden 
products coming in well. A dairy herd at the center family— 
forty cows—are unequalled in the state.” 

In 1879 the East Family had twenty-five members, of which 
- John P. Root and Charles Taylor were the elders, and Rachel 
Russell and Harriet Snyder the eldresses. The Middle Family 
had thirty members, of which Samuel Miner and George W. 
Ingalls were elders and Lusetta Walker and Clymena Miner the 
eldresses. The Mill Family had twelve members, of which 
Curtis Cramer and Watson Andrews were elders and Lydia 
Cramer and Temperance Devan eldresses. The board of trus- 
tees consisted of James S. Prescott, George W. Ingalls and 
Samuel S. Miner, and the deaconesses of Candace Russell, Abi- 
gal Russell and Margaret Sawyer. 





*Nordhoff’s Communistic Societies of the United States, p. 204. 
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As the society had ever been dependent on Union Village 
for its ministry, and as there was no ministry resident, those 
who filled that position were, at this time, William Reynolds, 
Amos Parkhurst, Louisa Farnham and Adaline Wells. 

The members of the community, for the greater part, had 
reached an age when they could not toil as of yore. Hence it 
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became necessary to employ laborers and the fruits were not of 
the increase. John P. Root ceased to be presiding elder in 1876 
and was succeeded by James S. Prescott, who in turn was suc- 
ceeded by Samuel Miner in 1878. 

In 1889, owing to the age of the members and the num- 
bers decreased to twenty-seven, and the East Family buildings 
having been abandoned, further struggle was deemed unwise. 
Matthew Carter, of Union Village, was made property trustee, 
who afterward turned the office over to Joseph R. Slingerland 
and Oliver C. Hampton, also of Union Village. On October 
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24, 1889, the society was dissolved, eight of the members going 
to Union Village and the remainder to Watervelt, near Dayton, 
Ohio. At the time of the dissolution of the society the elders 
were Samuel S. Miner and Clymena Miner at the Middle Family 
and Watson A. Andrews and Temperance Devan at the Mill 
Family. Then came the auction for the disposal of such chat- 
tels as the members did not desire to take with them. Two of 
the brethren remained to look after the buildings and collect the 
rent. Some three years later the land, by the trustees, Joseph 
Slingerland and Oliver C.. Hampton, was sold to T. A. and 
Lawrence Lamb for the sum of $316,000. A few years still 
later the same land sold for $1,365,000. The park system of 
Cleveland, with its boulevards now (1900) takes in all of Doan 
Creek that once belonged to the Shakers of North Union. 


III. TH& SHAKER FAMILIES. 


I have never seen any description of the three families 
that constituted North Union. The description that here fol- 
lows depends almost entirely on my own trips to the locality, 
made March 8, 27 and April 1, 1900. My first walk was for 
the sole purpose of locating the village and obtaining a general 
view. The second trip was for the purpose of obtaining defi- 
nite information concerning such things as I was unable to de- 
termine during my first visit. Fortunately I learned of Mr. 
“John Ubersax, who was in the employ of the society from 1861 
to 1869; and he accompanied me and readily gave me such 
information as I required. He was the peddler for both the 
brethren and sisters, carved thirty-four of the head-stones in 
the cemetery, and laid the stone walks at the Middle Family. 

Approaching the lands from the west the first object that 
attracts the eye is the ruins of the old grist-mill. It is one 
cerner of solid masonry, rising to the height of 45 feet. When 
the mill ceased to be of value it was sold. The new proprietor 
blew it up with dynamite, in order to extend his stone quarry 
underneath it. The dam is at a very narrow part of the stream 
hard by, composed of heavy beams. The mill race was covered 
from the dam to its junction with the mill. A part still remains. 
A few feet north of the mill may be seen the foundation of the 
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miller’s home. The first miller was Jeremiah Ingalls, a mem- 
ber of the Mill Family. 
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Proceeding eastward, leaving the Hemlock Grove, we next 
came to the site of the Mill Family, not a single building of 
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which remains; nor are the foundations in a good state of pres- 
ervation, save that of the saw-mill, close by the great dam of 
earth and stone. All this destruction has taken place since its 
desertion by its last inhabitants. These buildings were all of 
wood, with sandstone foundations. The mill building proper 
was removed, while the remaining buildings were destroyed by 
fire. While Doan Creek is narrow at this point, yet there is 
a marked declivity of the land towards the banks of the stream. 
The residence was on the bank, so built, in all probability, for 
the purpose of having a basement kitchen. The wall for the 
cheese house commenced at the bed of the stream. The never- 
failing spring ran through the wash house. The barns (marked 
3, 3, in the accompanying diagram) were on the south side on 
high land overlooking that on which the other buildings were 
placed. These barns were connected with the residence by a 
roadway, now abandoned. The bridge remains in a ruined 
condition. This was the bridge crossed by the patrons of the 
saw-mill from the south. The buildings were arranged for the 
two-fold purpose of health and convenience. The dam, al- 
though well built, at times was a source of some danger during 
freshets. But such breaks as occurred were repaired without 
delay, unless unavoidable. As an additional protection willows 
were planted, which also extended along the embankments. At 
the present time there is a broad space enlarging the dam, 
built as an extension of Cleveland’s boulevard system. Another 
arm of the same system extends a bridge and roadway between 
the site of the mill and that of the residence. 

The family sometimes called the North, also the Second, 
but generally known as the Mill Family, for its existence de- 
pended largely on the grist-mill to the west and the saw-mill 
at the dam. When in the highest degree of their prosperity 
they were great sources of income. The saw-mill turned out 
lumber, and vessels of various kinds that met with a ready and 
profitable sale. The water from the spring was carried to the 
residence through pipes, and being soft, was used for such pur- 
poses as cooking, washing and bathing. In everything the sis- 
ters were favored as well as the brethren, not only in the matter 
of convenience, but in the power to produce and sell. 
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Of the Center or Middle Family the greater number of 
buildings still stand, a faithful witness of good workmanship 
and heavy and solid timbers. 


These have stood for a period of 
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more than forty years. All of them show the hand markings 
of neglect. Decay of the buildings commenced with the decay 
of the community. With the exception of the broom shop, 
painted red, there is scarcely a trace of paint on any of the build- 
ings. Even the white church has the appearance of unpainted 
boards long exposed to rains. The buildings have every ap- 
pearance of a long deserted village. Most of the buildings are 
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not used and those in use are neglected. Amidst the ruins, 
even the unpracticed eye can read the testimony of former pros- 
perity. © , 

My first approach to the village was from the northwest. 
The ‘family residence and office appeared familiar when I caught 
the first distant view. I had seen them before. There can be 
no mistake. The impression was too vivid. That was my first 
appearance in that vicinity. Perhaps years ago I saw them 
in a dream, which dream was laid up in a substratum of my 
brain. I do not know. I only know I had seen them. before. 

In this village were two brick buildings, the woolen mill 
and the school house. The former was blown up to make room 
for the boulevard, and not a trace remains, although the mill 
race is practically intact. When the children were too few 
in number. to have a teacher the school building was sold and 
the brick removed.. The buildings are connected with sand- 
stone slabs. regularly laid, so that in the muddiest season there 
was no effort in passing to the school house, church, office, 
nursery or hospital, girls’ house, wash house, etc. With a few 
exceptions these stones are still in place. The buildings that 
have been removed, besides those already mentioned, were dry 
house (13), horse barn (14), big square barn (20), carpenter 
shop (21), tannery (22), and woodshed (28). Some of the build- 
ings could be put in repair at comparatively small expense, no- 
“‘tably the church, the office and the residence; but as there is no 
necessity for this, they will vanish in a few more years, even 
as those who erected them have passed away. A German fam- 
ily now lives in the office and a Hungarian family in the resi- 
dence. 

Besides agriculture the Middle Family depended on the 
sale of brooms, stocking yarn, leather and broom handles. The 
principal resource was broom making, which -was carried on 
quite extensively, the brush having been bought in Illinois. The 
sisters manufactured bonnets, stockings, mittens, socks, gloves, 
etc., besides canning and drying fruit, making apple butter, etc. 

The buildings of the East Family practically remain intact, 
although decay is written over all of them. The family resi- 
dence is of about the same size and construction as that at the- 
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Center. When the buildings were erected and when the family 
retired to the Center I have no record. It was abandoned since 
1879, and probably not long anterior to the dissolution of the 
society. 

This family was originally the Gathering Order, which con- 
sisted of four elders, two of each sex, where all were directed 
to go who desired. to join the community, and where strangers 
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called to secure information respecting future membership. 
Many called in the fall of the year and when spring opened 
would withdraw. These were called “Winter Shakers.” The 
principal resources of this family were the manufacture and 
sale of brooms .and the selling of milk at the door. 

The third and last trip was made with Mr. Ralph Hogan, 
who accompanied me for the purpose of taking such photo- 
graphs as I desired, which accompany this work. In the three 
trips I found the ground muddy and in places almost impas- 
sable. It is probable that the Shakers improved their own 
roads, although the evidence is wanting. 
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IV. MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


The arts and sciences have already been indirectly treated 
and need not be specially pointed out. Their dress was not 
unlike that of the Quakers. The men wore their hair long be- 
hind, and the women had their heads enclosed in caps. Their 
dress was plain, severely so. In this that of the women was 
more striking and least attractive. 

They did not associate with the world, save in the matter 
of gain. They sought no acquaintances, but lived strictly within 
themselves; but having frequent visits and communications with 
the parent Union Village. 

The Western Reserve Historical Society possesses three 
MS. letters, which are here inserted, being of sufficient interest 
for preservation. These letters were not enclosed in envelopes, 
but endorsed on the back, one having a broken seal. The first 
is endorsed, Rhoda Watson. 


“UNION VILLAGE Dec. 2d 1828. 


Kind Sister Rhoda 1 received your handsome little pres- 
ent by the hand of the Brethren together with your kind love 
&c, for which I truly feel thankful for I wish to remember 
& be remembered every faithful cross-bearer,—I likewise 
was very much pleased to read your good determinations as ex- 
pressed in the conclusion of your little letter; and I can assure 
you if you abide faithful in the calling whereunto you are called 
the end of your faith will be the salavation of your soul,—I am 
glad to hear of any one setting out to save themselves from this 
untowered generation.— 

As to any Kindness or charitable feeling manifested by me 
while I was there I can make you heartily welcome I re- 
member very well of paying a visit to your house when James 
was on his deathbed.—I felt willing to show kindness but I 
had but little opportunity that I remember of If I. remember 
right you was unwell yourself when I was there and besides 
that and attending on James you had a young child, & was 
obliged to neglect it a little sometimes—perhaps on one of these 
occasions I might have tried to help a little, but I cannot re- 
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member of much, — however it seems that you accepted a willing 
mind— 

It is a time of general health which blessing for one I 
enjoy and have since you saw me (in general)—So as a token of 
my well wishes I send you this little present,—I thought I must 
send you something that would be of use to you as probably 
you are in the habit of wearing a cap before now.—The chest- 
nuts are quite a rarity with us, of course taste very good. — Il 
have sent you a hymn noted down. — This may suffice to express 
my faith and determination— 

Be so kind as to accept of my best gospel love and give 
it to as many as you feel — but in particular to Elder Ashbel — & 
Bro Rufus—Eldresses Lois & Sister Thankful & Sister Polly, 
&c,—for | do love them— 

ANDREW C. Houston.” 


The next is without date, but addressed to Thankful, Union: 
Village. It is on paper that bears greater age than the above. 
How it was returned to North Union is unknown. “Thankful” 
is probably Thankful Stewart. 


“Kind Sisters Thankful and Polly I cannot express the 
sensations of love and gratitude | owe you with the rest of my 
kind Elders for the blessings the kindness & good ministra- 
tions which I have received from you ever since my first ac- 
quaintance with you for which may I never cease to be thank- 
ful though tongue cannot express As we are now to be left 
destitute for a little season of the kind care and protection of 
our Elders O remember us in your prayers that we may be 


enablled to walk agreeable to your desires and not leaving a 
wound upon so glorious: a cause as we are called to obey I 
feel like one among my Brethren and Sisters that means to be 
faithful while you are absent from us and through life for I 
do feel thankful for the privilege which I now enjoy through 
the blessings of the gospel O may we again have the privilege 
of seeing all our Elders that we may be the better enabled to 


make our thankfulness more clearly manifest be so kind as to 
accept of my best love and give it to all with whome I have 
had any acquaintance and all that belong to the family of Christ 
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and Mother for may I ever esteem love and union as the great- 
est treasure on the earth—In haste. 
So kindly Farewell, 


33 


RuopA WATSON. 


The third letter is of a different nature and calls up travel- 
ing of other days. It had been sealed and on the back was “To 
Sister Rhoda North Union Center Family.” 


“SECOND FAMILY UNION VILLAGE, Oct. 6, 1848. 


Respected Sister Rhoda.—I now undertake to write a few 
lines to let you know how we got along on our journey. The 
Brethren both turned sick soon after we left the shore and 
could not sit up part. of the way. Elderess Sister did not own 
that she was sick. 

The swells were so high and rough that I became sickened 
though not so much as to vomit. By dinner time we were some 
better & eat some. after this we were well enough, with the 
exception of a dizziness in the head. We left Cleveland at 9 
o'clock and reached Sandusky half past 2. here we put up 
at a carr office, took supper and learned that the morning train 
did not leave until 10 oclock Friday, and at Springfield stay 
over night, then reach Dearfield by 8 oclock Saturday morning. 
Rather than tarry so long by the way, we chose to go along 
with the train that ran in connection with the boat that we 
had left. This train had but two passenger carrs attached to it, 
and think there were about 50 people in the one we were in 
and not so many in the other.. We left Sandusky a little be- 
fore 6 evening and got to Springfield half past 3 morning. 

Our tickets told us that we were 134 miles from the Lake. 

This train runs no, farther than to this place & back again. 
therefore we all moved ourselves & baggage out, and into 
another that runs from this place to Cincinnati. We started I 
think, about 4, passed through Xenia soon after day break and 
reached Dearfield* just at 8 oclock Fri morning. No one 
but ourselves stoped here, and at that moment the Lebanon 
Hack drove up and took us in. We had no rain on our way, 


*Now South Lebanon. 
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and here we found the roads as dusty as they were when we 
left home, and a great change as far as the eye could behold 
the leaves on the trees were mostly red or yellow, the earth and 
grass seemed parched and dry. The Hack landed us safe at our 
door by 10 Oclock Friday morning. The Brethren and Sisters 
were not looking for us untill next day. Nothing very especial 
took place while we were absent, and we found the family in 
tolerable good health, and glad to see our safe return. The 
next day after we got home it began to rain and was showery 
for three days. Since that we have fair weather and a pleas- 
ant time for our good friends from Pleasant Hill,* a carriage 
load of them have come to Union Village, and are visiting the 
Second Family to-day. we have learned some pretty little 
songs from them. Their names are as follows Elder Brother 
Joel Shields and Henry Daily Elder Sister Sophia Vooris & 
Elenor Hatfield. 

Brother Timothy wishes to send.a pleasant spinner by the 
Brethren, and he has not sufficient time to make one before 
they start, therefore he sends one. that has been in use long 
enough to be proved very good. 

With much pleasure we will long remember our visit at 
North Union, and not at this time return our warmest thanks. 
and best love love love. 

I would like to have my particular love given to all the 
Sisters, and especially to the young Sisters. Were it not for 
being so tedious I would love to name them all, one’ by one,. 
but I think I have already been tedious enough so 

Farewell in love, 
Jutta Darrow. 

SistER RHopaA.” 


These letters are written in a clear, legible hand, and prob- 
ably indicate the general nature of the correspondence between 
the communities of North Union and Union Village. 

It is not to be inferred that their interests were wholly 
within themselves. The general reputation of the Shakers is. 
that they are kind to the unfortunate and needy and never 





* A Shaker Community in Kentucky. 
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turn away one empty handed from their door. Unfortunately, 
however, when one leaves them, even though he or she may 
have been a faithful follower for years and rendered most ex- 
cellent service, that one is abandoned and “given over to the 
world, the flesh and the devil.” While this is equally true of 
all the religious sects it does not redound to their credit. It 
is not the Spirit of the Great Exemplar. 

On the other hand, it must be noted that while the Shaker 
was capable of driving a sharp bargain, yet in his dealings he 
was honest. His wares were exactly as represented. Shaker 
goods have always been synonomous with honest productions. 
Their fabrics were made of the best material, and always found 
a ready market. 

As may be inferred, the sexes lived apart, although in the 
same building. In reference to the Middle Family, the brethren 
lived on the north and the sisters on the south side of the main 
building. In the days of greatest prosperity those who made 
brooms lived over the shop and some at the office. At first the 
children were at the East Family; when removed to the Middle 
Family the boys had a house not far from the office, and the 
girls a residence across the street from the church. . The chil- 
dren were under the immediate charge of a keeper. No child 
under ten was taken into the family unless accompanied by its 

father or mother, or both. 
; The separate families had their own dining-rooms attached 
to the main residence. In 1870 there were two long tables, 
the brethren served at the one and the sisters at the other. The 
ministry always was served at’a separate table, and the chil- 
dren had their repast after all the others had finished their meal. 

It was the practice for all to kneel before and after eat- 
ing; no loud talking was permitted during meals, and only 
such conversation as became necessary for the serving of the 
food. They had breakfast at six o’clock, dinner at twelve and 
supper at six. The signal for rising in the morning and for 
their meals and meetings was given by a bell. All were sup- 
plied with wholesome food in sufficient quantity. Pork was 
eschewed, on the grounds that it was not wholesome. Some 
of the members refused to eat meat in any form. Alcoholic 
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stimulants or ardent spirits was not allowed to be used, save 
when prescribed by a physician as a medicine, and even that 
toleration became almost obsolete. 

The children were cared for with great kindness, and the 
government was strict, and the force usually applied was moral 
suasion. At the proper age the child was sent to school, under 
the instruction of one of the community, where the common 
branches were taught. The last teacher was Miss Elmina Phil- 
lips, daughter of Elder Freeman Phillips, of the Mill Family, 
who joined the society in 1841. Miss Phillips passed so good 
an examination before the county board that it was always 
received without further trial. She left the community in 1875, 
and now resides in Cleveland. As the Shakers had enough 
children to form a district under the law they drew money from 
the public funds, but when the children became few in num- 
bers the district was divided and assigned to others. The salary 
for the teacher’s services, like that of all others, went into the 
common funds. 

Labor was honorable amongst them. Whatever position 
one might hold, still he must labor with his hands. But the 
general spirit was to move slowly. There was not that incentive 
to energy, push and daring characteristic to the man of success. 
In the allotment of labor due consideration was allowed to adapt- 
ability, and when any one displayed an ingenuity in a certain 
line restrictions were not placed on him. Whatever growth 
and development that occurred were due to the energy mani- 
fested by a leader in that line, as already noted. 

_ As the people lived up to their best ideas of health, there 
was, in consequence, but little sickness. Among them con- 
tagious diseases were unknown. In the early stages of the 
community their mode of practice was Thompsonian more than 
any other, but in later years they paid more attention to venti- 
lating their sleeping apartments and dwellings, and by the re- 
forms instituted sickness became almost unknown, and hence 
there was but little use for drugs and doctors. Still there were 
two doctors among them, one of whom was a graduate of Yale 
College and took lectures under Professor Sullivan. In ex- 
treme cases they were known to take the Water Cure. A hospi- 
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tal, called the Nursery, was provided for the sick, and there | 
all atteation demanded was administered with the utmost kind- 
ness. As already intimated, the hospital was seldom used, but 
under the laws regulating their manners and customs such a 
piace, when needed, was of the utmost convenience. 

Under the regulations adopted it must go unquestioned that 
the whole tendency was towards longevity. During the first 
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SOUTH-EAST VIEW OF HOSPITAL. 

forty-eight years of the society’s existence, there were ninety- 
two deaths, fifty males and forty-two females. The average 
age was over forty-nine. Nine were over eighty, thirteen over 
seventy, twelve over sixty and ten over fifty years of age. Be- 
sides these there were three children under two years, and one 
boy under eight who was killed by an accidental fall from a 
steep bank below the grist-mill. 


Vol. [IX—85. 
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The funerals were attended with but little ceremony. When 
a person died among them the body was kept from twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours, and even longer if circumstnces so re- 
quired. The friends and relatives of the deceased outside the 
community living at a reasonable distance were notified of the 
hour of the funeral. The body was laid out and placed in a 
plain coffin, having a lid at the head, and was then placed in 
the lower hall of the dwelling, just before the commencement 
of the ceremony. The members of the society then assembled in 
tleir chapel, usually with those from the other families. The 
meeting opened with a solemn song, or an appropriate hymn 
composed for the occasion, after which the elder stepped out 


and addressed those present, in which he endeavored to impress 
the thought that they too were born to die, and whatever things 
were lovely and of good report in the life or character of the 
deceased, they should be imitated by the living. Short ad- 
dresses were sometimes made by others, in which the brethren 
and sisters participated. At the close of this ceremony all 
proceeded to the burial. As they .passed out of the hall they 


took the last farewell look at the remains of the departed by 
passing on either side of the coffin with noiseless tread, until 
they formed two abreast, brethren with brethren and sisters 
with sisters, and in ihis way they moved slowly and silently to 
the grave. Arriving at the place of interment, the coffin was 
carefully removed from a vehicle and then lowered into the 
grave. The brethren then filled the grave, in which all usually 
bore a part. While this was proceeding there was either sing- 
ing or speaking. They claimed, in their later history, that 
the spirit of the departed often attended the obsequies and com- 
municated, through some inspired instrument, words of cheer 
and comfort to the living. 

The grave having been closed, the one in charge, then dof- 
fing his hat, dismissed the attendants in the following words: 
“Having performed the last kind act to our departed friend, 
we may all return to our homes.” No badge of mourning was 
worn, but the dress or suit -worn on Sunday was donned. 

The burial ground is located in the extreme northwestern 
corner of the apple orchard connected with the Middle Family. 
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The space so attached is eighty feet square, surrounded by pine 
trees. Ou the east and south exterior is an avenue of thirty- 
five feet hemmed in by a row of mulberry trees, the leaves of 
which they used for silk-worms. The burial plat proper is 
divided into four sections by two avenues, ten feet in width, 
running north and south and east and west. The females were 
buried on the north and the males on the south side. The 
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SOUTH-WEST VIEW OF BURIAL GROUNDS. 


burial was in ridge rows. The place, while kept plain, yet was 
attended with care. 

I visited this spot every trip I made. I found the burial 
ground fully in keeping with the deserted village. The word 
ruin, or dilapidation, was written everywhere. The tombstones 
were in all positions, from the erect to the one flat on the sur- 
face. One grave had been opened, and others bore indications 


of the same. 
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They commenced the interments at the extreme west side. 
All the graves had the headstones in the first row. There were 
21 headstones in the first row, 1g in the second, 17 in the third, 
16 in the fourth. Then came the avenue. There were 12 in 
the fifth, 3 in the sixth and 2 in the seventh. I counted 13 
graves without stones in the sixth and g in the seventh. There 
were probably other graves, but I failed to identify them. 

With but few exceptions the only inscriptions are simply 
initials of the name. All are made out of sandstone save one. 
In the extreme northwestern corner, lying flat on the grave is 
a marble stone, with the following inscription: “Our Mother 
Lydia Russell consort of Elisha Russell died June 29, 1839, 
aged 63 yrs. 10 ms. 28 ds. This stone was erected by her 
daughters in memory of a dear mother.” 

In the fourth row, eighth stone from the south: “Elisha 
Russell died October 15, 1862, aged 83.”’ In the same row, 
third grave from the north: “O. M. T.* died May 23, 1858, 
aged 39 years.” In the seventh row, fifth grave from the south: 
“In memory of Sewel G. Thayer who departed this life Feb. 
27, 1881 aged 78 yrs. 7 mo.” Same row: “In memory of 
Rodney E. Russell who departed this life Sept. 3, 1880, aged 84 
yrs. 3 mo. 3 ds.” 

V. GOVERNMENT. 


The government is a theocracy, all the various communi- 
ties in the United States being subservient to that at Mt. Leba- 
non, New York. The ministry is the highest order in the selec- 
tion of which the general membership has no choice. The com- 
munity is under their immediate jurisdiction. Then come the 
elders. The legal trustee is the one in whom the land is vested 
that the laws of the state might be complied with. The min- 
istry was a higher, spiritual state than that of the other elders. 
To a certain degree it was removed from the others, and such 
associations as occurred was formal. While the first ministry 
in the incipient stage preached openly to the world, it was not 
true when the organization had become completed. They de- 
livered discources to the membership, but during the religious 


*Olive Melvina Torrey. 
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services known as Public Meetings, when non-members were 
admitted to the worship as spectators, the ministry remained in 
the second story of their apartments. About six feet above 
the floor there was in each apartment—men and women—an 
aperture in the wall through which the ministry could see the 
worshippers below. 

Their mode of government, as already intimated, was to 
combine everything within themselves. They were a law unto 
themselves. They did not go to law if the same could be 
avoided, but sometimes were drawn into it by seceding mem- 
bers. In such cases they defended themselves by employing the 
ablest counsel that could be obtained. Their standing counsel, 
on all legal questions, for nearly forty years, was Samuel Stark- 
weather, of Cleveland. They never lost a case, for the reason 
that he never undertook one for them unless he was positive 
that they were in the right. 

An extraordinary case occurred in the courts of Cuyahoga 
county, which was a test one in regard to the validity of their 
Church Covenant. It originated by a sister, who, after having 
been a member of and residing in the society for the space of 
fifteen years, withdrew from it and married a reckless man, 
and they connived together to sue for the services which she 
had rendered during her membership. It was admitted that 
the services had been rendered, but inasmuch as she had signed 
the covenant, in which she had voluntarily pledged those services 
to a consecrated purpose, the society. was thereby released from 
all pecuniary obligations. . 

The interest excited by the trial of this case was very great, 
as manifested by the crowds attending the hearing, as it pre- 
sented for the first time for decision, in northern Ohio, a ques- 
tion which involved a cardinal principle of Shakerism. Emi- 
nent counsel was employed on both sides, the defendants having 
retained Governor Reuben Wood and Judge Starkweather. The 
plaintiffs attempted to avail themselves of the popular preju- 
dice which then existed, but their arguments were based on, 
the assumption that the existence of such a society was against 
public policy, by its alleged opposition to the union of the sexes 
in matrimony, and by their advocacy of celibacy. 
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Governor Wood, in an able argument, overthrew the prop- 
Osition of the opposing counsel by expounding the law, and 
referring to the decisions of the Supreme Court in the states 
of Maine and New Hampshire. He was followed by Judge 
Starkweather, who, in the ablest speech of his life, showed that 
the tree is known by its fruits, that these people called Shakers, 
by the simplicity and purity of their lives, by their exemption 
from the strife of worldly ambition, and by the consecration 
of themselves and all they possessed to their religious faith, 
but imitated the example of the Christians in Apostolic days 
more than any other sect in Christendom, and that their views 
on the subject of matrimony were in no way variant from the 
teachings of the Apostle Paul. 

The result of this trial was a victory for the. Shakers, and 
settled a question over which they could never again be dis- 
turbed. It is but a matter of justice to Judge Starkweather to 
state that for the valuable services he had long rendered them 
as legal adviser, he never made any charge or received any 
compensation, save what the society deemed best to bestow upon 
him. 

They never took any part in politics, nor voted at elections, 
but paid their taxes according to law. They took no oaths in 
the courts of law, but affirmed to tell the truth of what they 
knew concerning the case at issue. They bore no arms, nor 
studied the art of war. During the Civil War two were drafted 
into their country’s service. Although a release could have 
been procured by the payment of a certain sum, yet this they 
refused, because, as they claimed, it was contrary to their prin- 
ciples. One of them maimed himself and thus escaped. The 
other went into the hospital service and took care of the sick, 
owing to his scruples about bearing arms. 

It would be unreasonable to claim that under a system as 
practiced by the Shakers all would live up to their ideals. Every 
community has its weak membership; but those not in harmony 
with the ideas promulgated sooner or later retired from the 
organization. 

They were very fortunate in the selection of their legal 
trustees, for they never suffered materially by defalcations. 
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VI. RELIGION. 


Public meetings, in the days of their strength, were held 
every Sunday at the church, opening usually about the first of 
May and continued until the first of September. The services 
commenced at half-past 10 o’clock A. M. Their exercises con- 
sisted in singing, marching and sometimes in dancing, accord- 
ine to the movement of the Spirit. They believed in the Bible 
as a revelation from God, but not in plenary inspiration. They 
believed it was a record of God in past dispensations, but ‘not 
the word itself, for they claimed that could not be limited nor 
circumscribed to the boundaries of any book. They believed 
in books as records of the word of God, of present revelations, 
from whicl they read and expounded occasionally on Sunday, 
in their public meetings, in the attempt to prove from the Bible 
that they had the word of God given to them in this day, adapted 
to the age in which we live, of which they kept a record. 

On such occasions the elders did most of the reading and 
speaking, although others, of both sexes, were not prohibited 
when impressed by the Spirit. They believed that “where the 
Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty.” 

Other meetings were held in the family during the week, 
on Wednesday and Friday evenings, at half-past 7, called Union 
Meetings, where the brethren and sisters met together in dif- 
ferent rooms, for the purpose of having an hour’s social con- 
versation on temporal or spiritual subjects, and whatever tended 
to promote union, peace and harmony. 

On Wednesday and Thursday evenings, at 8 o’clock, they 
had family meetings, where they went forth in their usual man- 
ner of worship, in singing and marching, two abreast, motion- 
ing with their hands, and sometimes toward the. close of the 
mieeting they had a lively dance, quickened by the Spirit. 

Their solemn meetings were not wholly confined to the 
church and the family chapels. When Shakerism was at its 
highest pitch they assembled in the church and there formed a 
procession and marched to the Holy Grove equidistant between 
the Middle and East Families, and in the woods’ worshipped 
God in His first temple. It must not be inferred that all their 
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services were simple, for in the early history of that ism there 
were extravagant performances, but time gradually eliminated 
them. 

VII. SHAKER THEOLOGY. 


Men are more sensitive in regard to their religious views 
than any other opinions held. Every man should be accorded 
the right to express himself on this point, if for no other reason 
than that, owing to the bias of the human mind, it is so easily 
misjudged or misinterpreted. On this subject I shall follow 
the exact language of James S. Prescott, their historian. In the 
Prescott MS. it is stated: 

‘““First—They hold that God is dual, male and female, Father 
and Mother; that these two attributes exist in the Deity; that 
these two principles are exhibited throughout the universe of 
God; wherever we turn our eyes, we behold these two princi- 
ples, male and female, throughout the animal kingdom; if we 
turn our eyes to the vegetable kingdom we find the same; if 
we turn our eyes to the universal kingdom, we find there the 
same two great principles, ‘positive and negative’; if we look 
into the Bible we find the same principles recognized from 
Genesis to St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans, where he says, 
‘For the invisible things of him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and God-head, so that they are without 
excuse,’ Romans I, 20. According to Moses, among the things 
which are made was man: ‘So God created man in his own 
image; in the image of God created he him; male and female 
created he them,’ Genesis I, 27. Thus the duality of God is es- 
tablished by holy writ. 

“Second—They hold that ‘Christ was the Lord from heaven 
a quickening Spirit; created male and female in the image of 
God ; that his first appearance was in the male, in the man Jesus; 
his second appearance was in the female: Ann Lee, born in 
Manchester, England, in 1736, on the 29th of February; re- 
ceived the revelation of Christ in 1770; came over to America 
in 1774. First church was organized in 1792. 

“Third—They recognize two orders of people on the earth. 
Ist, The rudimental or Adamic order, where all who wish to 
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marry and populate the earth are required to keep the law of 
nature, i. ¢., have no sexual intercourse except for offspring; 
whatsoever is more than this, cometh of evil. They do not con- 
demn marriage where there are fit subjects to improve the race, 
if they keep it where it belongs, in the Adamic order. They 
say it is not a Christian institution, but a ‘civil right,’ therefore 
they abstain from it, as Christ and the Apostles did. 2d, The 
spiritual order is where all who enter it are required to keep 
the ‘higher law,’ ‘the law of grace and truth’; have no inter- 
course between the sexes, except social, and that which can 
be enjoyed and perpetuated in the ‘spirit world.’ They hold 
to living lives of virgin celibacy, as being the highest, holiest 
and happiest life a person can attain to while in the form. They 
hold to a separation between these two orders, and between 
church and state. 


“Fourth—They hold to a community of interest in all 
things, where ‘no man has aught of the things he possesses he 
calls his own, but they have all things common.’ 


“Fifth—They hold to the doctrine of an oral confession of 
sins to God, before living witnesses, as a door of hope into the 
church, and as indispensable to finding the power of salvation. 
This is the first and initiating step into their order. Not because 
the Catholics have derived and retained the form of confession 
_from the primitive church; not because it is written in the Bible 
‘confess your faults (7. ¢., sins) one to-another, and pray one 
for another, that ye may be healed.’ When souls are laboring 
under deep convictions of sin, they want some confidential friend 
before whom they can open their whole lives, without fear or 
reservation, and make a clean breast of it before God. And 
this friend they can always find in both sexes in the Shaker 
order. As Joshua said to Achan: ‘Make confession unto Him 
(1. e., God), and tell me now what thou hast done: hide it not 
from me.’ This was typical of a true Gospel confession. Here 
was a confession made to God before a living witness. Joshua 
VII, 19. 

“Sixthz—They hold to dancing as an act of divine worship. 
The first founders of the institution were led into it by spirit 
influence, and many times by an irresistible power, which at-— 
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tended them by night and by day. Hence they were greatly 
persecuted by their orthodox neighbors, it being so new and 
strange, and so contrary to the fixed creeds, lifeless forms and 
ceremonies of the churches,—Christian in name, but pagan in 
practice. 

“They say that dancing was the original mode of worship 
of God’s ancient people, and that it was only fulfilling ancient 
prophecies that it should be restored in the latter day (See Jere- 
miah XXXI, Psalms and various other Scriptures). Hence 
dancing and marching have become their established form of 
worship. 

“Seventh—They believe the resurrection is synonymous with 
regeneration; that it is a gradual growth and rising out of the 
death of the first Adam, into the life and Spirit of Christ,—a 
resurrection of the soul and not of the body. They believe with 
St. Paul ‘that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God’ ; 
‘that there is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body’; that 
when they put off the former, the natural, they put on the latter, 
the spiritual; that when the natural body once dies and returns 
to dust, it can never be resurrected, changed or transformed 
into spirit, without counteracting the immutable laws of nature. 

“Eighth—They believe in a probationary state after this 
life, that God is just; that the millions of earth’s inhabitants 
who have died and gone into the ‘spirit world,’ who never had 
a chance to hear and: obey the Gospel of salvation in this life, 
will have an offer of it there; as it is written, ‘For Jesus Christ 
also hath once suffered, being put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened by the spirit, by which He went and preached to the 
spirits in prison,’ etc. 1 Peter III, 18, 19; and in IV, 6; ‘For 
this cause was the Gospel preached also to the dead, that they 
might be judged according to men in the flesh, and live accord- 
ing to God in the Spirit,’ etc. 

“Ninth—They believe that Christ is to judge the world 
through His people, as it is written, ‘Do ye not know that the 
saints shall judge the world?’ 1 Corinthians VI, 2, 3. Know 
ye not that we shall judge angels? They believe that this work 
of judgment has begun on the earth, that the hour of his judg- 
ment is come, Rev. XIV, 7; ‘And Jesus said, For judgment I 
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‘am come into this world,. John IX, 39; ‘And judgment was 
given to the saints of the Most High,’ Daniel VII, 22; some 
men’s sins are open beforehand, going before to judgment; and 
some men they follow after. This work is also progressive and 
is inseparably connected with the resurrection of the soul. 

“Tenth—They believe that every man will have to atone 
for his own sins, and work out his own salvation; that Christ 
came to set us an ‘example that we should follow his steps,’ and 
thereby save us from our sins, and not in them. They believe 
in being saved by the blood of Christ, i. e¢., by living his life: 
‘the blood is the life thereof’; ‘this is eating his flesh and drink- 
ing his blood,’ John VI, 53, 54: thus becoming incorporated 
into his spirit, and being at-one-ment will ever avail him any- 
thing, and every one will have to become personally righteous 
by doing right. ‘He that doeth righteousness is righteous, even 
as he is righteous,’ 1 John III, 7.” 


VIII. SPIRIT MANIFESTATIONS. 


The Shakers claim that communications from departed 


spirits occurred among them several years anterior to the Roch- 
ester rappings. Elder James S. Prescott was requested by the 
editor of the Cleveland Weekly Herald to write out an account 
of these early manifestatioris at North Union. His article was 
.copied into the Shaker and Shakess for April, 1874, and was 
made use of by Nordhoff in his ‘“Communistic Societies of the 


United States,” published in London in 1875. As the Prescott 
MS. contains some important features not given in the Herald 
article, I will more closely follow it than the one already pub- 
Jished. 

During the latter part of July, 1838, some young sisters were 
walking together on the north bank of Doan Creek, between 
the Mill Family and the grist-mill, near the hemlock grove, 
when they heard some beautiful singing, which seemed to be 
in the air just above their heads. They were taken by sur- 
prise, listened with admiration and then hastened home to re- 
port the phenomenon. Some of these girls afterwards became 
mediums. Prior to this manifestation word had come to the 
elders by letter that there was a marvelous work going on in 
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some of the eastern societies, notably at Mount Lebanon and 
Watervleit in New York, and when it reached those in the west 
all should know it; and every individual felt that there was a 
heart-searching God in Israel. These manifestations were the 


greatest they ever expected to witness on the earth, being more 


than an ordinary revival of religion. 
The invisibles commenced their work one Sunday among 











EaST VIEW OF HEMLOCK GROVE. 
the little girls in the childrens’ order, while in meeting of their 
own with their care-takers, the doors were closed, when sud- 
denly involuntary exercises commenced, such as going with 
great speed across the room, back and forth, with great ve- 
locity, nor could they stop, nor be stopped, by any human 
agency. A messenger was dispatched in haste to the elders, 
with the message that something uncommon was going on in 
the girls’ department. The elders, then engaged in the regular 
religious services, brought the same to a close just as soon as 
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circumstances would permit, hastened to the scene to witness 
the phenomena. ‘They saw the little girls were under an in- 
fluence not their own. They were hurrying around the room, 
back and forth, as swiftly as if driven by the wind. When at- 
tempts were made to arrest them, it was found impossible, be- 
cause that which possessed them was irresistible. Suddenly 
they were prostrated upon the floor, apparently unconscious of 











SCENE ON SHAKEK DAM TAKEN FROM MILL-DAM. 


what was going on around them. With their eyes closed, mus- 
cles strained, joints stiff, they were taken up and laid on beds, 
mattresses, etc. Then they began to hold conversations with 


their guardian spirits, and others, some of whom they once 
knew in the form, making graceful motions with their hands 
and speaking audibly, so that all in the room heard and under- 
stood, and formed some idea of their whereabouts in spiritual 
realms they were explaining. Alternately and at intervals they 
would sing some heavenly and melodious songs, motioning 
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gracefully with their hands, which surpassed anything they 
ever heard before. Sometimes they would appear to be flying, 
and their arms and hands would go, apparently as swift as the 
wings of a humming bird; at other times they would appear 
to be swimming across a river, beyond which was a plain, 7. e., 
the rudimental sphere; beyond this was a beautiful country, far 
surpassing anything language could describe. They were taken 
to the cities of the redeemed and to the mansions of the blessed. 

About the same time the boys began to see visions, and 
their gifts were similar to that of the girls. These children 
were, for the greater part, between ten and twelve years of age, 
and entirely incapable of feigning these manifestations, nor 
could they have been guilty of collusion, trickery, fraud or any- 
thing of that description. All they had to do was to be passive 
in the power that enveloped them. Adults of both sexes, whose 
physical organization would possibly admit of mediumship, were 
soon under the same influence. 

The following is the first song given direct from the “spirit 
world,” sung by a young sister while in a vision, which occurred 
in August, 1838. Hes guardian angel called the poem 


THE SONG OF A HERALD. 


Prepare, O ye faithful 
To fight the good fight. 
Sing, O ye redeemed, 
Who walk in the light, 
Come low, O ye haughty, 
Come down and repent. 
Disperse, O ye naughty, 
Who will not relent. 


For Mother is coming, 
O hear the glad sound, 
To comfort her children 
Wherever they’re found, 
With jewels and robes 
Of fine linen 
To clothe the afflicted withal. 


In the year 1843, when the Millerites were looking for 
Christ to come literally, through the literal clouds, he was 
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among the Shakers spiritually, in spiritual clouds of his wit- 
nesses, accompanied by legions of the invisible hosts. He took 
up his abode at North Union for the space of three months, 
during which time none were allowed to go off the premises, 
except the trustees on public business, or needful occasion. 
During this extraordinary visit he made himself known through 


mediums of both sexes, and by inspired communications, among 
which were brief sketches of his own life, written by his own 
hand, corresponding with what is written concerning him in 
the New Testament. Likewise a short communication from 
each one of his beloved disciples, bearing testimony to the truth 
of what the Holy Savior had written, all of which they had in 
MS. copied from the original. 

The most important event to the Shakers in “spirit mani- 
festations,” took place at Mount Lebanon, New York, in 1843, 
“which will sooner or later interest all mankind.” It was in 
the giving of the Sacrep ROLL AND Book, as a word of warn- 
ing to the inhabitants of the earth, that the judgments of God 
were nigh, even at the door. Of what has taken place since 
that time let the world be judge. They are called calamities 
by the world, and these have not yet ceased, but grow more 
and more serious every year. What will be the end of these 
things no one can tell. As true as God spake by Noah to the 
antediluvians, even so has he spoken to the world in these days 
through the Shakers by the Sacrep Rott AND Book. 

The Shakers believe that this Rott might be called the 
sible of the Nineteenth Century, adapted to the day and age 
in which we live, and, as such, fo doubt will be handed down 
to generations yet unborn,—that in the ages to come God’s 
own book, written by His own Hand, may be left as His hand- 
prints on the sands of time. 

The Shakers claim they have as much evidence to believe 
that the SAcrED RoL_t AND Book were given through a holy 
man of God, raised from his childhood in the church at Mount 
Lebanon, who wrote and spake as he was moved by the Holy 
Spirit, as they have that any part of the New Testament was 
so written, and more too; because the former has never been 
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perverted by commentators and translators from their original 
meaning. 

In this new Revelation the doctrine of the trinity is ex- 
ploded, and two great principles established, viz., a FATHER 
and a MorHer in the Deity. On these two hang all the law 
and the prophets, and are the foundation principles of Shaker 
theology. All others are tributary to them. 

The Shakers did not withhold this new Revelation from 
the world; but performed as they were commanded at the time 
it was communicated. Five hundred copies were distributed 
gratuitously to the nations of the earth as follows: One copy 
each was sent to the president and vice president of the United 
States, the various heads of the different departments at Wash- 
ington, to the governors of the various states and territories 
of the American Union, to all the crowned heads of Europe 
and the heads of all foreign countries, so far as civilization ex- 
tended and access could be had through their ministers and 
consuls at Washington. Of all these sent out, the King of 
Sweden alone responded. 

The spirit manifestations continued for a period of seven 
years in succession, in different forms and phases, in which 
nearly all nations were represented by the spirits of their dead, 
taking possession of living mediums, speaking in their own 
language, and acting out all the peculiar characteristics of the 
nations to which they beolnged. 


IX. CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL. 


Miss Elmina Phillips, at my request, placed at my disposal 
her unpublished MS. entitled, “Christmas Among the Shakers 
in the Olden Time.” 

Probably the English founders of Shakerism in America 
brought with them the English custom of celebrating Christmas, 


and introduced it among their American converts. Certainly 


fifty years ago, when the congregational descendants of the 
Puritans in New England were going about their usual em- 
ployments on Christmas as on any other day, their Shaker de- 
scendants in: northern Ohio were keeping it as the one great 
holiday of the year. 
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There was a stir of Christmas preparation in the air two 
or three weeks beforehand. Individual members had no money 
to spend for Christmas gifts, since all the purchasing for the 
community was done by the trustee deacons and deaconesses ; 
but it was understood that it was to be a day of good cheer and 
that there would be gifts for all. 

The eldresses and trustee sisters might be found occasionally 
in private consultation, likely to result in a trip of the latter to 
the little town, now grown to be a great city, where such things 
as they could not raise or manufacture for themselves were cb- 
tained. And sometimes a rap at the eldress’s door would bring 
the family deaconess to the door with an air of Christmas mys- 
tery, and through the crack she opened to receive your message 
might be heard the click of shears, indicating that new goods 
were being cut. 

The kitchen deaconess was busy superintending the picking 
over of the apples, setting the barrels of choicest ones conven- 
ient for Christmas day, inspecting the pickles and preserves, 
and honey, etc., consulting with the trustees and the cook and 
baker, which consultations were likely to result in cakes and 
puddings and chicken and other pies, etc., in due season. 

You are thinking, perhaps, as is probably true, that the New 
England housewives must have brought recollections of Thanks- 
_giving to Ohio, where Thanksgiving day had not yet been in- 
troduced. But this was only one phase of the preparation— 
chiefly the day was kept as holy day. Much of the worship of 
the Shakers consisted of singing, and they made their own hymns 
and tunes; and Christmas would hardly have been Christmas 
if a company of the young people had not gone around in the 
early morning singing a Christmas song to awaken the family. 
So the favorite hymnist was quietly reminded, now by one young 
singer, then another, that a new song for Christmas morning 
would be wanted. And the company of singers must be chosen, 
and copies of the new song privately written and distributed to 
each one, with the music for those that could read it; for op- 
portunities must be caught to practice it on the quiet, since it 
would not be Christmas like if there were no mystery about it. 
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There were many musical young people among them at that 
time, and | have known one hymnist to be applied to for a new 
song for two separate companies of singers, neither company 
knowing of the other till they met on their rounds in the morn- 
ing. 

And, as the day drew near, the elders did not fail to counsel 
the people in meeting that if there were any differences among 
them they should be reconciled, that there might be nothing to 
mar the Christmas good-will. 

On Christmas eve, at half-past seven, at the sound of the 
bell, all retired to their rooms, and one read aloud and the others 
listened to the story from John XIII of the washing of the dis- 
ciples’ feet. Then each two washed each other’s feet, “and 


when they had sung a hymn they went out,” if they chose, to 
make any final preparations for the morrow. 

This was the time usually chosen by the Christmas singing 
band for the final, and probably the only full rehearsal of their 
morning song; and, as if casually, by twos and threes, they took 
their way to some shop sufficiently remote from the dwelling 


house that their voices would not be heard there, and in which 
the brother in charge of the building had agreed to have a good 
fire, and to let the members of the company in by signal. When 
they were satisfied that all knew the song, some young brother 
volunteered to waken all the company in due time in the morning 
and they separated for the night. At nine o’clock all was dark 
and silent in the village. 

Next morning as early as half-past four the singers met, 
perhaps in the kitchen, and partook of some light refreshment, 
set ready the night before just to put them in voice, and then 
started out to sing, first in the halls of the principal dwelling, 
then at every house in the little village, in which several people 
lived. 

By the time they had gone all around the family, if there 
was sleighing, a span of horses and sleigh was likely to stand 
convenient, and the company merrily started off to sing their 
song at one of the other families a mile away. If they met a 
sleighload from the other family coming to sing to them, as 
they sometimes did, they hailed each other and kept on their 
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way, sure of a warm welcome, though not of surprising and 
waking the friends where they were going. 

And after breakfast, as all rose from the table and kneeled 
for a moment in silent thanksgiving together, the new song 
was probably sung again in the dining-room, the kitchen sisters 
coming in to listen to or join in the singing. 

At 9 A. M. the singers met to select and rehearse the hymns 
to be sung at the church meeting at the meeting house. 

At 10 A. M. came union meeting, which was a number of 
social meetings held at the same hour, the brethren usually going 
to the sisters’ rooms. 

The brethren and sisters were seated in two rows facing 
each other at opposite sides of the room; doubtless it sounds 
more stiff to alien ears than to one brought up from childhood 
in the customs of the community. There was cheerful chat of 
this and other Christmas days, and singing of new and old 
songs, and passing around of pans of cracked nuts and pop- 
corn, ete. 

At 11 o'clock lunch was carried around to the rooms in big 


pans by some of the young brethren and sisters—great quarter 
sections of the most delicious cake, if memories may be trusted, 
and slices of creamy, home-made cheese and whitest bread and 


pie. 


At 1 P. M. all the families assembled at the meeting house. 
The services were the same as at the usual Sunday meetings, 
except that there were special hymns and special readings from 
scriptures, old and new. ; 

After meeting baskets of choice apples were carried around 
and the gifts which had been prepared for each one—usually 
some article of clothing somewhat nicer than common. 

At 4 P. M. came the principal meal of the day, and after- 
wards a big basket was carried around to the rooms to receive 
offerings of clothing for the poor. All were expected to give 
something from their own store. And the day closed with quiet 
talk, probably interspersed with singing. 
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A SHAKER CHRISTMAS SONG. 


Hail, hail, the beautiful morn hath dawned 
The joy of angels and men; 

The star of the east, with beauty beyond 
All others has risen again. 

Awake, disciples of Christ, and sing, 
Your robes of gladness put on, 

And precious gifts and offerings bring 
Our loved Redeemer to crown. 


Not gold, nor myrrh, nor frankincense sweet 
Our Savior asks from our hands, 

But hearts that with love and tenderness beat 
To bless and comfort his lambs. 

Go seek and feed my wandering sheep, 
Forgive the erring and lost, 

Thus prove your love for me, and thus reap 
The precious fruits of the cross 


X. BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


The actions of men make history. In order to understand 
history the lives of the principal actors in making it must be 
given. The history of North Union is practically summed up 
in the lives of a few. Of the following characters depicted I 
confess I have no other knowledge save that given in the Pres- 
cott MS. In fact, I never heard of these men until revealed to 
me in the above record. It is but just to follow closely what 
is therein written of the lives of the founders of North Union. 
Their characters must be presented in the view held by those 
the best acquainted, however fulsome the praise may be. The 
order as given is also preserved. 

The Russell Family.—As the origin of the North Union 
Family was largely due to the Russells, both in point of zeal 
and number, they naturally stand first in the record. There 
were three brothers, who emigrated from England between the 
years 1730 and 1745 and settled in or near Hebron and East 
Windsor, Connecticut. Their names were John, Jacob and Wil- 
liam Russell. William once lived in West Windsor, Connecti- 
cut. His son Samuel, born about 1714, died in Windsor at the 
age of 65 years, and was buried in the cemetery of West Windsor 
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Square, Connecticut. He had four brothers, Ebenezer, Ellis, 
Jonathan and Hezekiah. Samuel had six children, Jacob, 
Stephen, Cornelius, John, Elizabeth and Rachel. Elizabeth mar- 
ried a man by the name of Ebenezer Young, one of the fourth 
generation from Miles Standish, of Plymouth Rock memory. 
Rachel married a man by the name of Cook, who once lived in 
Cherry Valley, New York. John, the fourth son of Samuel, 
married Polly Thrall, brought up a family and died in Rodman, 
Jefferson county, New York, June 22, 1844. , 

Jacob, the eldest son of Samuel, was born in West Windsor, 
Hartford county, Connecticut, April 26, 1746. He married 
Esther Dunham, of Hebron, Connecticut, where he lived about 
66 years, and brought up a large family, consisting of six sons 
and six daughters, one of whom died when about two years 
old, named Jerusha. The names of those who survived were as 
follows : 

Elijah, born July 18, 1773. 

Esther, born October 23, 1774. 

Jerusha Ist, born July 7, 1776. 

Return, born March 1, 1778. 

Elisha, born November 14, 1779. 

Samuel, born January 15, 1783. 

Jerusha 2d, born February 24, 1785. 

Content, born May 7, 1787. 

Ralph, born August 3, 1789. 

Roxana, born March Io, 1792. 

Obeaience, born May 23, 1794. 

Rodney, born May 15, 1796. 

In the year 1812 Jacob Russell, with a number of his sons, 
emigrated to Ohio and settled in the township of Warrensville, 
Cuyahoga county, where he died on August 29, 1821, aged 75 
years. His grave is not far from the site of the woolen-mill 
at the Center Family. It is marked, enclosed with pailings and 
has a pine tree growing over it. His wife Esther died in Solon, 
September 16, 1835, and was buried at Chagrin Falls, aged 
85 years. 

On his way to Ohio he was accompanied by the families 
of Elisha Russell and Nathaniel H. Risley, his son-in-law, in 
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all about twenty persons. They started on June 13 with three 
ox teams and heavily loaded wagons, and had not proceeded 
far before news came that war was declared between the United 
States and Great Britain, and, if they did not want to be massa- 
cred by the Indians, they must turn back; but not in the least 
intimidated, they continued their journey under the rays of the 
scorching sun, determined to see the end of their journey, each 
one contributing a full share in making the way comfortable, 
cheerful and happy. In many places the roads were new and 
almost impassible, especially after leaving Buffalo. At Cat- 
taraugus Creek, in driving into the boat one team jumped over- 
board, and after much difficulty it was rescued. The next 
morning the party started again with the same fortitude and 
courage that actuated the pioneer, neither turning to the right 
nor left, but determined to accomplish the object sought. The 
roads were in a deplorable condition from Buffalo to Cleveland. 
On their arrival in the latter place they were informed that 
“there was but one frame house and that was a log cabin.” 
They first stopped at Newburgh, and thence to Warrensville, 
and settled on sections 23 and 34. After a tedious journey of 
600 miles all arrived safely at the destination during the latter 
part of August, 1812. They set at once to work and constructed 
shelter, making houses out of logs, cut and rolled together, 
notched at the corners. They had puncheon floors. The houses 
were roofed with elm bark. The chimneys were made of mud 
and sticks. Their neighbors consisted of the families of James 
Prentiss, who lived about half a mile south, and Asa Stiles and 
Daniel Warren, about a mile south. For a whole year they 
felt they were in jeopardy every hour, not knowing what might 
befall them, especially when the army, upon which they de- 
pended for protection, had been surrendered to the enemy at 
Detroit. They then believed that the Indians would be let loose 
upon them, and a general massacre would overtake them. Un- | 
der this state of excitement the people were expecting the British 
and Indians to fall upon the country about Cleveland. They 
packed up their goods and prepared to move, but did not know 
in what direction. During the excitement the settlers in and 
around Cleveland threw away in the woods over $1,000 worth 
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of provisions. As provisions were scarce this greatly added to 
their discomfort. Wheat was worth $3.50 per bushel; salt, 
$24 per barrel, and mouldy at that. The only method they pos- 
sessed of grinding their corn was to excavate a hollow in the 
end of a log, and placing the corn therein, pounded it with a 
heavy pestle hung to a spring pole. Such was the fear and con- 
sternation brought on by the war that people were afraid to 
work without keeping up a constant and vigilant watch, day 
and night, in order that the alarm be sounded. 

Under such a consternation they worked as best they could, 
cutting down trees, cleaning off land and fencing their farms. 

In 1810, Samuel Russell, son of Jacob Russell, emigrated 
from Chester, Massachusetts, to Aurora, Portage county, Ohio, 
where he lived to a good old age. In 1813, Elijah Russell, the 
oldest son of Jacob, emigrated from Rodman, New York, to 
Warrensville, where he lived and died at the age of 83 years. 
Return Russell, son of Jacob, emigrated from Rodman, New 
York, to Warrensville, in 1822, and died October 5, 1834, aged 
55 years. Ralph came to Ohio in 1812. After being separated 


a distance of six hundred miles, most of them were gathered 
together and settled in Warrensville. Some of them asscribed 
this “to the overruling providence of God, that they should be 
the first founders of a branch of a community of people com- 
monly called Shakers.” 


Ralph Russell—The subject of this sketch was born in 
Windsor, Hartford county, Connecticut, August 3, 1789. In 
1812 he emigrated to Warrensville. As previously noted, he 
visited Union Village in 182r, and became a convert to that 
form of faith usually called Shakerism, and at once set about 
its practice and promulgation. He was the originator and for 
a season the active and efficient leader of the North Union So- 
ciety. It was said of him that “he was a burning and shining 
light, and many were willing for a reason to rejoice in his light ;” 
but when a superior light and gift came from the church at 
Union Village in the person of Ashbel Kitchell, in the spring 
of 1826, Ralph could not vie with Ashbel, and hence Ashbel’s 
light and gift increased, while that of Ralph gradually de- 
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creased, until he lost his influence and leadership among the 
people. 

Ralph subsequently withdrew from the society, went to 
Solon, a few miles distant, bought a farm, moved his family, 
and there lived until his death, which occurred December 28, 
1866, in the 78th year of his age. 

Ralph Russell was tall and straight, about six feet in height, 
well proportioned, dark complexion, black hair and eyes and of 
a winning manner, mild and persuasive in argument, naturally 
of a sociable and genial disposition, and was kind and hospitable 
to strangers. 

Richard W. Pelham.—Although Richard W. Pelham was a 
member of the society at Union Village, yet he figures so largely 
in the formation and history of North Union that he may be 
said to have been a member of the latter also. He was born 
May 8, 1797, in what is now Indiana, two miles above the Falls 
of.Ohio. He was the youngest of eight children, and his 
mother dying soon after his birth, his father gave him to his 
uncle, E. L. Pelham, a physician and Methodist preacher. Not 
having any children of his own, the uncle adopted Richard into 
his family and reared him with great care and tenderness. He 
then lived on the east side of the Chesapeake Bay, called the 
“Eastern shore of Maryland,” in Talbot county. When Richard 
was eleven years of age, the uncle removed from Maryland to 
Lyons, New York. At the age of thirteen, during a religious 
revival, he joined the Methodists, but before reaching his twen- 
tieth year, he was dissatisfied with his church relations. Being 
disappointed in not finding that holiness of life, that purity of 
heart, that power over sin and a sinful nature, which he had 
expected to find, he proposed to his uncle to leave, and seek 
his fortune in the wide world; but his uncle being wealthy, 
and unwilling to part with his only adopted son, a young man 
so useful and full of promise, and one on whom he had placed 
his chief dependence and reliance for support in his old age, 
offered to make him sole heir to his entire estate, and showed 
to him the document that would secure to him this great prize. 
All this was no more to the young man than a blank page in 
a book. His religious nature had taken the turn of an intense 
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‘yearning of his soul, and he craved salvation, and nothing short 
of this would satisfy him. Go he must, and go he did. After 
traveling hundreds of miles, he brought up as a weary traveler 
to the hospitable roof of Elder Matthew Houston, who at that 
time stood at the door of entrance into the church at Union 
Village. Here, for the first time, he found that for which he 
had desired, a true apostolic church, where “no man had aught 
of the things he possessed he called his own, but they had all. 
things common,” after the example of the primitive church. 
Here he found a church, consisting of both sexes, living lives 
of “virgin” celibacy.” To him this was more satisfactory than 
silver and gold. After being thoroughly initiated into this or- 
‘der he felt anxious to go out and proclaim it to the world, which 
impulse is natural to all converts to a new form of religion. On 
representing his feelings to Elder Matthew Houston, and others 
of the family, he was advised to wait for a propitious moment, 
with which counsel he readily consented, believing that his ad- 
visers were competent to decide. When the tidings came he 
was sent to North Union. With James Hodge he was directed 
to go to Warrensville, and in March, 1822, set out for that 
place, two hundred and fifty miles distant, as the roads then 
ran. They had one horse and a heavy Dearborn wagon, and 
the roads, at that season of the year, were almost impassable, 
_so that they were compelled to walk on foot the greater part 
of the distance, but through their zeal and perseverance they 
overcame all obstacles and arrived in safety at their point of 
destination. , 

After a six weeks’ successful mission the two evangelists, 
in May, returned to Union Village. “I could tell,” says Mr. 
Pelham in his autobiography, “of many thrilling incidents, ac- 
cidents and hair-breadth escapes, through which myself and co- 
laborers passed in this and after visits to North Union and 
other places; but the account might seem tedious, and must 
mostly be omitted. Suffice it to say, that I traveled the road 
over twenty times between Union Village and North Union, 
making an aggregate of over 5,000 miles, besides going to\ the 
State of New York and other places as a missionary. This dis- 
tance seems trifling in this day of railroads; but in those days 
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of mud roads and corduroy bridges, when the ‘rail’ laid the 
other way, that is, across the road, it took eight days of hard 
labor for man and: beast to travel the road between these two 
points. Taverns were then few and far between, many of which 
were mere log huts infested with fleas, mosquitoes and bedbugs, 
so that sometimes we had to lodge in our wagons, at other times. 
on the hay in the barn. We carried our provisions with us and 
cooked and ate our meals by the roadside.” 

Elder Richard W. Pelham was considered by the Shakers. 
to have been an extraordinary man, and intellectually had no 
superior among them. Under the tuition of Elder Matthew 
Houston he mastered the Greek and Hebrew languages and 
translated the Bible into English, which enabled him to cope 
with any of the theologians of his day. As a critic and author 
he had but few equals among his own order, and as a public 
speaker he was among the best, both at North Union and Union 
Village. His discourses were eminently practical, argumenta- 
tive and instructive. But his voice was feeble and his manner 
of delivery unpleasant. As a writer among his brethren he 
ranked high. They point with pride to his tract on “What 
Would Become of the World, If All Should Become Shakers,” 
and allege that “it is generally conceded to be one of the ablest 
productions among believers, on that subject, and is irrefutable 
and unanswerable.” 

Richard W. Pelham was not only one of the first founders. 
of North Union, but also of the communities of Gioveland, 
Livingston county, New York (formerly located at Lodus Bay, 
near Lake Ontario, New York,), and White Water, Hamilton 
county, Ohio. In person he was of the average height, large 
hazel eyes, black hair, also beard, and weighed about one hun- 
dred and thirty-five pounds. He died at the Second Family, 
Union Village, Ohio, January 10, 1873. 

Ashbel Kitchell—The success of North Union, during its. 
first period, was largely due to Ashbel Kitchell, who was born 
August 21, 1786, in Morris county, New Jersey. His pane- 
gyrist declares that “he was a noble specimen of humanity and 
an honor to his profession. One of earth’s rarest productions; 
a gifted man in nature; a man of great muscular strength, and 
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of great executive ability; a Napoleon of his day, and a giant in 
intellect. It was said of him, if he had received an early edu- 
cation he would have made an excellent judge in the Court 
of Common Pleas. But his talents were of great use in the 
church militant in fighting the battles whose weapons are not 
carnal but mighty through God to the pulling down of strong- 
holds.” 

In person he was above medium height, large head, self- 
esteem quite prominent, veneration large, large ears and eyes, 
deep and broad across the chest and shoulders, corpulent, weigh- 
ing about two hundred and fifty pounds, and of a dignified and 
commanding appearance. 

Early in the spring of 1826 he was appointed presiding 
elder at North Union, and under his administration the com- 
munity was organized and greatly prospered, and his authority 
extended over a period of five years. This growth was largely 
due to his practical business methods and indomitable will. 
Decision being a prominent feature of his mind, he never falt- 
ered. His word was law, and when he willed to do a thing it 
was done without question. His wonderful will-power may be 
illustrated in the following special instance: 

Elder John P. Reot was sick in a log cabin and given over 
to die. The brethren and sisters generally had been to see him 
and taken their final leave, not expecting him to live from one 
hour to another. Elder Kitchell had just returned from a visit 
to Union Village, and learning of his illness, immediately re- 
paired to his bedside, and when he arrived the sick man’s mouth 
and extremities were cold aad his jaws set. Looking intently 
on the outstretched form he said, in a firm voice, ‘Pomeroy, 
live.’ ‘I will,’ replied he. “There is no gift for you to die,’ 
said Kitchell. Thus uniting his will-power and _ positiveness 
with Pomeroy’s faith and passive obedience, a barrier against 
death was formed, which had to yield its victim to a further ex- 
tension of life. From that hour Pomeroy began to mend and 
soon recovered. 

In his discourse his favorite theme was a Mother in Deity, 
which he handled with power, and at times was carried beyond 
himself. Although he reproved sin and disorder with severity,, 
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yet he was tender-hearted, sympathetic and easily touched by 
the sorrows and griefs of those around him. In all his deal- 
ings with mankind he was no flatterer, but open, frank, gen- 
erous and candid. He died at Union Village, March 27, 1860, 
in his 74th year. 

Matthew Houston.—In the early days of the Shakers, there 
were but few, if any more prominent, or as well educated as 
Matthew Houston. He was born in Virginia, December 25, 
1764; educated for a Presbyterian clergyman and was one of 
the leaders in the Kentucky Revival, which commenced in the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Century and continued for several 
years in succession. He was a man of high standing in society, 
of great influence, possessed a classical education, which aided 
his naturally superior intellectual endowments. He had been 
a slave-holder, but subsequently manumitted them. Under the 
spirit of the Revival, together with others, he embraced the 
principles of Shakerism and became one of its leading founders 
in the west, both in Ohio and Kentucky. He had the rare gift 
of entering the hearts of the people and gathering them around 
him. He was a great and good man. His greatness consisted 
in his humility, self-denial and shild-like simplicity and obedi- 
ence to that order with which he had covenanted. 

He succeeded Ashbel Kitchell as presiding elder at North 
Union and continued in that office for two years. In person he 
was of medium height, light complexion, large head, but well 
balanced, small, round eyes, wide apart, which sparkled with 
intelligence and good humor, broad across the chest, long body, 
short legs, fat and corpulent, which gave him the appearance 
of an English nobleman, but by no means aristocratic. In man- 
ner he was affable and courteous, easy and graceful, naturally 
of a mirthful turn, but not vain, social and generous, warm 
hearted and always carried with him the sunshine of pleasantness 
and made all happy around him. Everybody loved Elder 
Matthew Houston. He died at Union Village, March 18, 1848, 
in the 84th year of his age. 

David Spinning.—Although not one of the fathers of North 
Union, yet Elder David Spinning’s work is a part of its his- 
tory. He was ‘born September 17, 1779, and succeeded Elder 
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Houston as presiding elder at North Union, October 24, 1832, 
and held the office for eight years, during which time there was. 
a steady growth of the community. He had been a Presbyterian 
layman and took an active part in the Kentucky Revival. 

In June, 1834, a new ministry was formed consisting of 
Elder David Spinning, R. W. Pelham, Lucy Faith and Vincy 
McNemar, all thoroughly prepared for the duties involved in 
their office. When this valuable contingent arrived from Union 
Village, Elder Spinning was greatly gratified and took courage, 
because all were examples that could be followed. Such an 
acquisition would strengthen him in his purposes. 

Elder Spinning was a conscientious and devoted man. He 
was slow in his judgments, preferring to arrive at conclusions 
after thorough investigation. From principle he practiced self- 
denial, curtailed all unnecessary expenses, lived on a plain, sim- 
ple diet, dressed plain and cheap, refused tea, coffee, tobacco 
and all other superfluities. He condemned excess of every de- 
scription, and became a strict vegetarian. His view of man was 
also ‘extreme, holding that all were universally lost in selfish- 
ness, and there was no possible way whereby the selfish desires 
could be so effectually destroyed or overcome as to place it upon 
the altar of self-denial. The principal reason he assigned for 
this course, which he rigidly imposed on himself and fearlessly 
taught to others, was that a portion might be saved for the poor, 
and, further, that by such a practice he could lay up treasure 
in heaven. He held to the idea that when he entered the future 
state the question would not be asked him what he believed, 
but what he had done to benefit suffering humanity. 

In person Elder Spinning was of medium height, dark 
complexion, black hair, dark hazel eyes, veneration and benevo- 
lence large. In manners he was simple, modest, unassuming, 
courteous and agreeable. As a public speaker he had no equal 
at North Union. He was natural in his delivery, abounded in 
figures of speech, in natural similitudes, and in symbolic lan- 
guage. However, his discourses, though logical, yet were so 
simple that a child could understand him. Such a speaker was 
calculated to please and instruct his. audience. It was during 
his administration that spirit manifestations first occurred at 
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North Union. He departed this life at Union Village, Decem- 
ber 22, 1841, in the 63d year of his age. 

Samuel Russelli—The successor of Elder Spinning was 
Samuel Russell, who was born in Rodman, Jefferson county, 
New York, May 14, 1807, being the son of Return Russell. He 
was admitted in the North Union Society in the fall of 1823, 
being about 16 years of age. On September 15, 1840, he was 
appointed presiding elder, and for eighteen years continued in 
that office. Under his guidance improvements were introduced 
and the character and growth of the community maintained. 

He was a man of rare talents and great executive ability. 
But his genius was better adapted to that of a trustee than a 
Gospel minister, because the spiritual part of his nature was 
subordinated to that of business. 

In person Elder Russell was about five feet, eleven inches 
in height, well proportioned, evenly balanced head, hazel eyes, 
black hair, of a quick and active mind, easy address, a high 
sense of order. He withdrew from the society August 19, 1858, 
when in his 51st year, took with him the Church Covenant and 
only yielded it after securing a compromise. 

John P. Root.—Another of the prominent men was John 
P. Root, born in Pittsfield, Berkshire county, Massachusetts, 
June 28, 1799, and admitted into the North Union community 
March 15, 1825, and thus may be ranked as one of its early 
founders. He had been a classleader among the Methodists, 
and of the most zealous kind. When he first emigrated to Ohio 
he settled on some wild land in Grafton, Lorain county, for 
which his father had exchanged his farm. He passed through 
all the hardships of pioneer life almost alone and single-handed. 

In July, 1825, he was appointed farm deacon, which place 
he occupied three years and gave good satisfaction. On the 
organization of the church in 1828 he was appointed the third 
legal trustee, which place he filled for five years. In 1833 he 
received the appointment of first elder in the Middle Family, 
which place he filled for many years. In 1858 he was appointed 
successor to Samuel Russell in the ministry, which appointment 
was ratified by the members. As the ministry was dissolved in 
1862, he continued to be presiding elder. Among his brethren 
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he was known as Elder Pomeroy. He was deeply imbued with 
a religious baptism while among the Methodists, and this un- 
diminished he carried into his new faith and always held the 
temporal to be subordinate to the spiritual. The principle that 
actuated him was the golden rule. He believed in the doctrine 
of “live and let live,” which he daily practiced. He would ask 
no one to do a thing he would not do himself. In him the poor 
always found a generous friend, and he never sent away any 
one empty handed, but relieved all whenever it was in his power. 
Although a farmer by education he had a turn for mechanics. 
In the Middle Family, where he was first elder for many years, 
he showed his aptitude for mechanics by making bureaus, 
tables, stands, drawers, chests, joiner-work, etc., etc., which 
could have been seen in every room. 

In his preaching his favorite theme was the same that de- 
lighted the ear and heart of every preacher, viz., “A Mother as 
Well as a Father in the Deity.” From that he became an un- 
compromising defender in woman’s rights, which he did not 
fail to impress on his auditors. 

In stature Elder Root was about six feet in height, fair com- 
plexion, large blue eyes, high forehead, language easy and flow- 
ing, veneration large, bald head, tender hearted and an open and 
frank countenance. He ceased to be presiding elder in July, 
.1876, and was succeeded by James S. Prescott. Elder Root died 
in August, 1881, in his 83d year. 

James Sullivan Prescott.—It is with more than an ordinary 
degree of pleasure I turn to the biography of Elder James S. 
Prescott, for without his zeal in trying to preserve the history 
of his little colony, it would have sunk into oblivion. The 
lovers of history owe him a debt of gratitude. He first wrote 
out his sketches, placed them in the hands of Judge John Barr, 
of Cleveland, who, over his own signature, caused them to be 
published in the Cleveland Daily Herald for June 13, 21, 28; 
July 5, 11, 18, and 25, 1870. Afterwards Elder Prescott wrote 
another MS., in which he corrected the typographic errors and 
discrepancies which occurred in the published account. He 
wrote that MS. “expressly for the Western Reserve Pioneers’ 
and Early Settlers’ Association, in Northern Ohio,” The MS. 
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is written in a clear, bold hand, in blue and black ink, and covers 
121 pages. Great care has been exercised to have it go to the 
printer and published as written. Unfortunately he failed to 
separate the history of the community from that of the ruling 
elder. As he has recorded it, the history is simply a series of 
biographical successions. Many important features are left out 
entirely. Although living in sight of the East Family scarcely 
a record is made. Why this family was overlooked must for- 
ever be unaccounted for. But, as has been previously intimated, 
the writer of this owes nearly all his information concerning 
North Union to the writings of Elder Prescott. His MS. closes 
with the year 1870. What I have learned of the community 
since that period was secured after much diligence. That the 
recent period is greatly lacking in this record, is admitted, but 


not the fault of the writer. 

Elder James S. Prescott was born in Lancaster, Worcester 
county, Massachusetts, January 26, 1803. In the usual accepta- 
tion of the term his father was not orthodox, but his mother 
was a pious, devoted woman and belonged to the Congregational 


Church in Lancaster. She brought up her children under the 
pastoral care of Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Thayer, Unitarian. She 
taught them their Bible and catechism, and that after the strict- 
est manner of the Puritans. On Sunday her children were not 
allowed to play until after sunown, on which question her 
word was law. At the age of ten James went to live with his 
uncle, Brigham Prescott, in West Boylston, about ten miles 
distant. At the age of sixteen he went to live with Charles 
Stearns, of Springfield, Massachusets, on the border of the 
Connecticut River, to learn the mason’s trade. After spending 
one season there, he then went to Hartford, Connecticut, and 
engaged himself to Danforth Rogers, a practical mason, with 
whom he continued four years, during which time he assisted 
in the construction of some of the largest buildings in that city. 

The winter of 1820 saw him the subject of a religious re- 
vival, and then connected himself with the close communion 
Baptists, under the pastoral care of Elisha Cushman. The fol- 
lowing year he became a teacher in the African Sunday school 
and so continued for three years. While still a minor, and 
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serving his apprenticeship, in the winter season he attended 
the “Literary School and Female Academy,” taught by George 
J. Patten. At the age of twenty-one he entered Westfield 
Academy, Massachusetts, and there completed his education. 

In 1825 he was employed by the executive committee of 
the Baptist Missionary Convention of New York to teach the 
missionary school at Oneida, consisting of about forty Indian 
scholars of both sexes, instructed on the Lancastrian plan. 

In July, 1826, he emigrated to Cleveland, Ohio, and there 
went to work at his trade. While engaged as a journeyman, 
Elisha Russel came from North Union to hire a mason to lay 
the foundation of a dwelling house. James Prescott responded, 
and leaving his trunks in Cleveland, took his tools under his 
arms and went out afoot and alone. On arriving at the Shaker 
settlement he found them living in log cabins, similar to Indian 
wigwams, but kept neatly and cleanly. Immediately he set 
about the work he was to perform and laid out the foundation 
and started the corners of the building. The Shakers helped 
lay the cellar walls, and in about two weeks they were ready 
for the framework, and in due course the house for the Center 
Family was ready for occupation. That house still stands and 
is given in the illustration. 

While engaged with the Shakers, and looking with great 
favor upon them, he received a letter from Frederick Collins, 
an old classmate, requesting him to come to Unionville, about 
ten miles from St. Louis, Missouri, as a missionary. On that 
mission he started to go, but being out of health he stopped 
in Cleveland to work at his trade and recuperate. While thus 
engaged he investigated the doctrines of the Shakers and com- 
pared the same with the Bible, and found he had no cause to 
seek further. When he saw the purity of the lives’ the Shakers 
led, and the power of God attending their meetings, the heavenly 
inspiration of their singing, and a flaming testimony against the 
licentiousness of the world, he was satisfied that he had “found 
Him of whom Moses and the prophets did write,” and to this 
he would hold until he could find something better. As he 
viewed the various sects of Christendom he could find no people 
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on the earth that came so near the Pentecostal Church, in their 
principles and practices, as the Shakers. Under this convic- 
tion he did not wait long before he made up his mind to prove 
the work for himself. On makine his determination known 
he was admitted into the society in the fall of 1826. In 1827 
he was appointed second elder in the Cabin Family. The breth- 
ren, to show their approval and to ratify the appointment, took 
him on their shoulders and carried him around the meeting- 
room, exclaiming, “the lot has fallen upon Jonah.” 

After continuing in the elder’s lot for four years he was 
released in order to take charge of the district school. For a 
period of about fifty years, when not engaged in teaching school, 
he was in the elder’s lot in the different families, sometimes 
first and sometimes second, and for about forty years was one 
of the legal trustees. He was thus not only one of the early ad- 
vocates, but continued long as one of the pillars of the com- 
munity. 

The only notice, “The Manifesto,” June, 1888, gave of this 
faithful laborer was as follows: “James S. Prescott died at 
North Union, Ohio, April 3, 1888, age 85 years, 2 months and 
8 days. Brother James has been in the community sixty-two 
years. He was a faithful laborer in the Gospel field. S. S. M.” 

In the little graveyard at North Union the body of James 
S. Prescott rests in an unmarked and an unknown grave. There 
are none to weep over him or plant a flower to lessen the mo- 
notony of his surroundings. His friends either lie buried 
around him or else have taken their departure. He saw the 
colony in its infancy; he was with it in its strength and decline. 
Had he lived another year he would have seen its dissolution. 
He was spared that sorrow, yet he must have realized that the 
inevitable hour was near at hand. Rest, sweet saint, thy labors 
are over. The society which thou didst give thy life for its 
welfare and promotion, like thee, has passed away. But thy 
life was not a failure, and the course thou didst pursue will 
be an admonition to generations that must follow. 

Return Russell—One of the important members of the 
society was Return Russell, born in Windsor, Hartford county, 
Connecticut, March 1, 1778. He emigrated to Ohio in 1822. 
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He had a wife and eleven children, six sons and five daughters, 
viz., Luther, Edward, Samuel, Sanford, Robert, Henry, Hul- 
dah, Abigail, Mary Ann, Roxana and Lydia, all of whom, save 
Luther, were gathered into the Shaker fold, and out of that 
numerous family only one remained in the society in 1870, and 
that was Abigail, otherwise called Rachel, was, in above named 
year, the elder sister in the Middle Family. 





EAST VIEW OF GIRLS’ RESIDENCE. 

Keturn had been a Baptist and a highly esteemed member 
of that church. He did not relinquish his sentiments without 
a thorough investigation, and when convinced he yielded to the 
testimony and joined the Shakers in 1823. He purchased a lot 
in Warrensville, which included the land about the saw-mill, 
for which he paid one thousand dollars. This land, and that 
purchased by the trustees of Union Village, on which the cen- 
ter house still stands, were adjoining the lands of Ralph and 
Elijah Russell. 
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When the church was organized in 1828 Return was ap- 
pointed first legal trustee, which place he held until 1834. He 
was a laborious man, and in constructing the dam across the 
stream at the grist-mill, his zeal to do good work carried him 
beyond his physical powers of endurance, although of a strong 
constitution. He was above medium height, broad across the 
chest, square shouldered, large, open countenance, high fore- 
head, dark complexion, and black hair. He was of a social 
and genial disposition, intelligent and agreeable in conversa- 
tion, possessing faculties by nature superior to the ordinary 
class of men, and eminently calculated for the position he filled. 
He departed this life at the Middle Family on October 5, 1834, 
in the 56th year of his age. 

Elisha Russell—On November 14, 1779, Elisha Russell 
was born in Windsor, Connecticut. He emigrated to Ohio in 
1812, and was one of the first pioneers to settle in Warrensville. 
He had a wife and five daughtérs,—Mary, Candace, Abigail, 
Hannah and Adeline. He was a man of great activity and 
usefulness. In point of muscular strength he had but few 
equals. Unfortunately, when a young man, he cut his knee- 
joint, which made a stiff leg for the rest of his life. For many 
years he was one of the legal trustees. Although a farmer by 
occupation, he was useful in repairing wagons, carts, buggies, 
sleighs, etc. He was industrious, quick and active. He died 
October 15, 1862, in his 83d year. 

Riley Honey.—One of the first, if not the first, child born 
in the Western Reserve, and one-of the first pioneers of War- 
rensville, was Riley Honey.. He was born in Burton, Geauga 
county, Ohio, December 31, 1798. He could wield an axe 
among heavy forest timber in cleaning off land, erecting log 
cabins; he could boil down sugar water, catch raccoons, find 
wild honey, and further, was the equal of any of his neighbors. 
His early training gave him an advantage over those who had 
not endured the hardships of pioneer life. He was prepared 
in an eminent degree to become one of the first founders of a 
community whose principles are based upon sacrifices and daily 
cross-bearing. 
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He entered the society in 1822, while it was still in embryo. 
He came alone and single-handed, without any family, in the 
prime of his activity, and devoted a long and useful life in build- 
ing up the cause of truth and righteousness. He was appointed 
first legal trustee September 15, 1840, which place he still oc- 
cupied in 1874, during which time he gave general satis- 
faction, and at two different periods was, at short intervals, 
appointed second in the ministry. He was universally known 
as an honest man. 

In 1835 he was taken sick and given up to die. He was 
emaciated and reduced to a skeleton. The lingering look, the 
parting word, the silent tear, the last farewell, were reluctantly 
given. His grave clothes were prepared and the funeral hymn 
composed. He requested to see the elders of the church. David 
Spinning, then presiding elder, immediately responded, and ar- 
riving at the bedside was moved with compassion and tender 
sympathy. Elder David prayed in spirit, in low humility, in 
deep supplication and silent yearning. That prayer was heard 
and answered, not by any outward manifestation, but by a deep, 
silent, invisible power, and Riley Honey began to recover from 
that very hour, and soon after was able to take his place in the 
ranks of the faithful, and resume his labors in all his daily avo- 
cations. In his old age he began to take a deep interest in bee 
culture. He died August 7, 1884, aged 85 years, 5 months and 
6 days. 

Elijah Russell——Windsor, Connecticut, was also the natal 
place of Elijah Russell, and was there born July 13, 1773. In 
1813 he emigrated from Rodman, Jefferson county, New York, 
and settled in Warrensville, Ohio, and thus became one of the 
western pioneers. He purchased a farm heavily timbered, and 
at once set apart to clear it for cultivation. In 1822 he em- 
braced the testimony of the Shakers, and the first meeting of 
that order took place in his cabin. His family consisted of a 
wife, six daughters and one son, the children named Melinda, 
Eunice, Esther, Adeline, Caroline, Emeline and Marcus, all 
of whom were gathered into the Shaker fold. His wife was a 
member of the Baptist Church, an excellent woman and an 
ornament to society. 
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Elijah was old-fashioned and eccentric, but made himself 
useful in the cultivation of fruit trees, in which he was success- 
ful. After the church was organized he devoted his time ex- 
clusively for many years in planting nurseries, setting out or- 
chards, pruning and grafting in the proper season, sparing no 
pains to procure the best varieties of apples, peaches, pears, 
plums, cherries, etc. When a tree did not bear fruit to suit 
him, or was of an inferior quality, he would cut off the limbs 
near the body with a fine saw, smooth the top with a sharp 
knife, put in one or two scions of some choice variety, and within 
a few years that tree was seen bearing different kinds of fruit 
of a superior quality, size, color and flavor. All of the old or- 
chards, of which there were two quite extensive ones, at all 
the three families, owed their origin and subsequent cultivation 
chiefly to the labors of Elijah Russell. In times of drouth he 
was often seen carrying water from a distance to moisten the 
roots of the young trees. His time for pruning was in the 
spring, after the sap began to flow, and from that time on 
until the fruit became too large to admit of any further en- 
croachments. Although he pruned sparingly and cautiously, 
yet he believed in pruning to some extent. By close observa- 
tion he learned that the best way to set out an orchard was to 
place the trees on top the soil, and then bank up around them, 
instead of setting them down on the clay, as he had formerly 
done. In winter he was frequently seen stamping the snow 
down around the trees to prevent the mice from gnawing the 
roots, and in summer he would remove the turf from around 
the trees. 

Elijah Russell was a practical man, and contributed more 
towards furnishing the community with good, wholesome fruit, 
both for the table and the market, than any other man who be- 
longed to the society. He departed this life February 26, 1857, 
in the 84th year of his age. 

Chester Risley.—The next after Ralph Russell who started 
in the work of the faith at North Union was Chester Risley, 
who was born in East Hartford, Connecticut, December 6, 1794. 
He embraced the faith March 30, 1822, and set out to obey it. 
He had a wife and a daughter Lucina, both of whom subse- 
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quently became adherents of the same faith. When the Sha- 
kers found Chester he owned a small farm adjoining that of 
Elisha Russell on the east, and lived in a log cabin. 

Chester Risley was a practical man,—a man of deeds and 
not of words. He had no faith in being saved by grace through 
faith, without having corresponding good works. Hence he 
was often heard to say, ‘““We must work out our salvation. We 
cannot talk it out, nor sing it out. An apostle hath said, 
‘Faith without works is dead: it being alone.’” He believed 
in being saved by the blood of Christ, 7. e., by living his life— 
“the blood is the life thereof.” 

After the church was organized Chester Risley was called 
to be an elder, which place he occupied for many years in the 
different families, and was highly esteemed for his works, for 
his devotedness to the cause, and for his pious and godly ex- 
ample. By occupation he was a farmer and shoemaker. He 
departed this life May 6, 1855, in the 61st year of his age. 

Wiliam Andrews.—In the formation of the society the 
founders filled some important station. Such was the case also 
with William Andrews, who was born January 16, 1776, in 
Little Hoosett, or Stephentown, Renssellaer county, New York. 

In July, 1825, he was admitted into the community. He 
had a wife and four childrenw—Phoebe, Harriet, Louisa and 
. Watson—who were subsequently gathered into the society. He 
had been brought up at Mount Lebanon, New York, and con- 
sequently was indoctrinated into the principles of the commu- 
nity. As he had that faith implanted in him when young he 
never got rid of it, and thereby found no true peace and com- 
fort until he was brought under its obedience. So he put away 
a wife, and she a husband that they might live according to the 
principles they accepted. 

By occupation William Andrews was a tanner and currier, 
and for many years was useful in this line. He departed this 
life March 22, 1850, in his 75th year. In 1870 the entire family 
was dead, with the exception of Watson, who was still living 
at the time the society was dissolved. 

Oliver Wheeler.—Although not a member at the beginning, 
yet Oliver Wheeler might be classed as one of the founders of 
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North Union Society. He was born in Preston, Connecticut, 
August 14, 1790. He had been an exhorter in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Deeply imbued with the religious element, 
and not finding Methodism that which he sought, he became 
a member of the United Society of Believers, January 22, 1825. 
His three children, William, Sally and Hester Ann, then living 
in Aurora, a few miles distant, chose to come with him, but 
his wife decided to remain where she was. A mutual separa- 
tion took place. 

Oliver was a pious, devoted man. He made himself use- 
ful, first as a caretaker of children, then as an elder, and finally 
as second in the ministry. He died from the effects of a sur- 
gical operation for hernia, September 12, 1848, in his 59th 
year. 

Rodney Russell_—The youngest son of Jacob Russell was 
Rodney, who was born in Windsor, Connecticut, May 15, 1796. 
In 1870 he was the only surviving male member of the Russell 
family at North Union. He was a single man, and owned a 
farm a little distance south from the settlement, which he ex- 
changed for land lying north and adjoining land owned by the 
community. : 

He entered the society with his four brothers and conse- 
crated his property, his time and his talents and all he possessed 
to build up and support his religious faith. ‘To that cause he 
devoted a long and useful life and blessed many an orphan 
and poor widow, who had been brought into the community 
and permitted to partake of the fruits of his labor. By occu- 
pation he was a farmer and shoemaker. He died at North 
Union, September 3, 1880, aged 84 years, 3 months and 7 days. 

Daniel N. Baird.—No Shaker was better known in Cleve- 
land than Uncle Daniel, as Daniel W. Baird was usually called. 
He was born in Grandville, Jefferson county, New York, No- 
vember, 7, 1801, and was admitted into the society in October, 
1823. By occupation he was a wheelmaker, was of an inventive 
turn of mind, and took out several patents, among which were 
a brace and bit; but none yielded him much profit. As soon as 
the society began to use machinery he found some soft metal, 
supposed to be composed of tin, pewter or lead. He found that 
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this composition was excellent for gudgeons of the wheel! to his 
turning lathe to run in without heating by friction, and sub- 
sequently became quite extensively used at North Union. 

Some years afterwards a man by the name of Babbitt in- 
vented a box for this same kind of metal to run in, and then 
commenced a suit against Ward & Co., of Detroit, for infringe- 
ment of his patent. The defense summoned Daniel as a wit- 
ness, who appeared in court with his box and soft metal, and 
testified that he had invented that box and composition and 
used it for years prior to Mr. Babbitt’s patent. He turned the 
scale for the defendants, who, feeling under great obligations. 
to him, offered to reward him handsomely, but he would take 
only his expenses in attending court. However, he did accept 
a free pass which they gave him over all the railroads and 
steamboats in their jurisdiction and as far as their influence 
over other companies and conveyances extended. This privilege: 
he was not slow to improve; he visited some of the principal 
cities both east and west and was in Washington a short time- 
before his death. 

Daniel never enjoyed good health, and was dyspeptic from: 
the day he entered the society to the time of his death. He was 
a very useful man, and for several years was acting trustee for 
the society. In buying and in selling and peddling their home 
.manufactures, in most things he exercised good judgment and 
gave general satisfaction. A short time before his death he 
started to go to Cleveland on foot, and got as far as the Mill 
Family, when taking sick, in a day or two he expired. He died 
June 2, 1867, being in his 66th year. 

Sisters—Among the first founders of North Union were: 
some pious, devoted, active and intelligent sisters, whose serv- 
ices were eminently successful in the cause espoused. These 
sisters, should have found a biographer arid sketches of 
their lives, would have been just as useful and entertaining as. 
those of the brethren. The Prescott MS. states that the data 
‘was not-at hand for such a purpose. Such data as exists is 
here. given. Those who were most prominent in the inception: 
and who lived at Union Village were: 
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Anna Boyd, Betsey Dunlavy, Charlotte Morrell, Susannah 
Stout, Melinda Watts, Lucy Faith, Lois Spinning, Thankful 
Stewart. 

Anna Boyd, Thankful Stewart and Lucy Faith were re- 
markably gifted in song. They seemed to “sing with the spirit 
and the understanding.” There was an inspiration about their 
singing that would inspire a whole assembly. The rich melody 
of their voices, at a little distance, could hardly be distinguished 
from a well-tuned instrument. hose who heard them were 
extravagant in their praise. 

There were other noble souls who subsequently were called 
into the work, who may be justly ranked among the founders 
of the community, but have long since passed away. They were: 

Lydia Russell, Betsey Russell, Jerusha Russell, Eunice Rus- 
sell, Esther Russell, Caroline Russell, Roxana Russell, Harriet 
Andrews, Melinda Torrey, Polly Torrey, Cynthia Bevin, Clarissa 
Risley, Susannah Sawyer, Permelia Torrey, Polly Sawyer, Hul- 
dah Russell. 

Among those living in the society in 1870, may be named: 

Lucy’ Cooper, aged 97; Arabella Shepard, Phila Copley, 
Mariah Pilot, Hannah Addison, Laura Russell, Ruth Butson, 
Melinda Russell, Rhoda Watson, Jane Bearse, Harriet Shepard, 
Margaret Sawyer, Harriet Snooks, Elizabeth Deree, Laura 
Houghton, Sylva Tyler, Elmina Phillips, Henrietta Wallace, 
Harriet Snyder. 

Those occupying places of care and trust were: 

Rachel Russell, Abigail Russell, Candace Russell, Pru- 
dence Sawyer, Lezette Walker, Clymena Miner, Temperance 
Devan, Lydia Ann Cramer, Mary Pilot, Charlotte Pilot. 

Hannah Addison was the mother of H. M. Addison, one 
of Cleveland’s most devoted and influential philanthropists, and 
universally called Father Addison. 

Brethren.—Among the brethren whose biographies are not 
given and who have long since passed away, are the following: 

Jeremiah Ingalls, Hugh McQuead, Christian Stade, William 
Johnson, Ambrose Bragg, Benjamin Sawyer, Hiram Young, 
William Devan. 
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Those living in 1870 and holding positions of care and 
trust were: 

Freeman Phillips, Samuel S. Miner, Charles Sweet, Jo- 
seph Montgomery, Charles Taylor, George Hunt, Henry Sum- 
merfield, Sewell G. Thayer, Jacob Walker, Jacob Kimbal, Cur- 
tis Cramer, Cornelius Bush, Christian Lyntz, Thomas Giles. 

At the time of the dissolution of the society the elders at 
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the Middle Family were Samuel S. Miner and Clymena Miner, 
and those at the Mill Family were Watson W. Andrews and 
Temperance Devan. 

The members of the community had their choice whether 
they should be transferred to Watervleit, near Dayton, Ohio, 
or to Union Village, near Lebanon, Ohio. Those transferred 
to Watervleit were: 

John Pilot, Christian Lyntz, Charles Taylor, Cornelius 
Bush, Daniel Dunning, Maria Pilot, Mary Shepard, Clymena 
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Miner, Harriet Snyder, Margaret Sawyer, John Morton, Sam- 
uel Miner, George Hunt, William Dunn, Ferdinand Budinger, 
Robert Budinger, Lizzie Budinger, Lulu Budinger, Harriet 
Snooks. 

Those who cast their lot with the society at Union Village 
were: 

William Sheppe, James McQuigan, Watson Andrews, Lis- 
zette Ryder, Thomas Mylrea, William Lincoln, Temperance De- 
van, Harriet Shepard. 

A short time prior to the dissolution of the society Melinda 
and Rachel Russell were removed to Watervleit. 


XI. NECROLOGY. 


It has been demonstrated that the laws of health as prac- 
ticed by the Shakers is conducive to longevity. This appears 
to be true also of that branch at North-Union. However, to 
solve this problem it would be necessary to know something 
of the state of health of the parties at the time of admission and 


how long they remained in the society. Some were consump- 
tives at the time of their admission, and as death was inevitable 
within a few years, this would cut down the general average 
of life. Then again, it is unquestionable that some belonged to 
long-lived families, and a reasonable degree of sanitation would 
promote this tendency. 

Fortunately the list of all the deaths at North Union has 
been carefully recorded and kept, in a book containing also 
. the songs for the dead. This book I found in the possession of 
Eldress Slymena Miner, now of the community at Watervleit, 
Ohio. I herewith insert the list, in the order therein contained. 
The value of this record is so patent that it need not be pointed 


DATES OF DEATHS AT NORTH UNION. 


3enjamin Jenks, October 4, 1827; aged about 4o years. 
Jacob Blake, October 19, 1827; aged 28 years. 

Nancy Cooper, March 11, 1828; aged 21 years. 

Olive York, June 5, 1829; aged 64 years. 

Adaline Russell, December 6, 1829; aged 18 years. 
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Lewis Bevin, April 20, 1830; aged 31 years. 
Louisa Andrews, August 13, 1830; aged 16 years. 
Clarissa Risley, June 13, 1833; aged 38 years. 
Samuel Copley, April 6, 1834; aged 76 years. 
Nathan Torrey, July 8, 1834; aged 7 years. 

Return Russell, October 5, 1834; aged 55 years. 
Julia Bevins, July 27, 1836; aged 22 years. 

Eunice Russell, July 29, 1836; aged 29 years. 
Polly Bennett, March 27, 1837; aged 34 years. 
Esther Russell, March 30, 1837; aged 28 years. 
Rollin Porter, September 28, 1837; aged I year. 
Martha Cahoon, April 25, 1838; aged 14 years. 
Betsey Russell, June 27, 1839; aged 64 years. 

Jesse Wheeler, July 27, 1839; aged 1 year. 

Joseph Stewart, September 2, 1839; aged 57 years. 
Robert Swan, June 22, 1840; aged 40 years. 

Harriet Hammond, February 8, 1842; aged 29 years. 
Ann Bevins, November 30, 1842; aged 28 years. 
Emily Jefferson, March 20, 1843, aged 13 years. 
Caroline Russell, June 22, 1845; aged 28 years. 
Huldah Russell, June 22, 1845; aged 42 years. 
Ruth Andrews, October 31, 1845; aged 34 years. 
Stewart Clydesdale, February 7, 1846; aged 35 years. 
Talcot Devan, November 18, 1847; aged 77 years. 
Cynthia Bevins, December 8, 1847; aged 70 years. 
James Mott, February 3, 1848; aged 27 years. 
Lydia Ann Wells, May 7, 1848; aged 21 years. 
Alma Sawyer, July 23, 18483 aged 30 years. 

Anna Bennett, September 11, 1848; aged 25 years. 
Oliver Wheeler, September 12, 1848; aged 58 years. 
Diantha Wells, February 13, 1850; aged 20 years. 
William Andrews, March 22, 1850; aged 74 years. 
Hugh McQueed, March 25, 1850; aged 54 years. 
Henry Ersinger, April 7, 1850; agéd 55 years. 
Roxana Russell, March 25, 1852; aged 30 years. 
Polly Torrey, April 1, 1852; aged 52 years. 

Polly Sawyer, October 10, 1852; aged 74 years. 
Phoeba Andrews, October 31, 1852; aged 74 years. 
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Alexander Cameron, July 26, 1853; aged 75 years. 
Nehemiah Devan, February 10, 1854; aged 22 years. 
Jerusha Russell, March 23, 1854; aged 73 years. 
Sally Wells, June 8, 1854; aged 22 years. 

Samuel Thomas, July 29, 1854; aged 63 years. 

Polly Sutton, September 2, 1854; aged 59 years. 
Chester Risley, May 6, 1855; aged 60 years. 

Isaac Cooper, June 9, 1855; aged 81 years. 

Charles Walker, July 13, 1855; aged 22 years. 
Clarissa Baldwin, September 20, 1855; aged 31 years. 
William Lewey, January 12, 1856; aged 75 years. 
Elijah Russell, February 26, 1857; aged 84 years. 
Sarah Butolph, November 22, 1857; aged 67 years. 
Jeremiah Ingalls, February 2, 1858; aged 61 years. 
Moritz Zeschler, April 21, 1858; aged 77 years. 
Melinda Torrey, May 23, 1858; aged 39 years. 
Waterman De Lee, August 17, 1858; aged 23 years. 
Mary Wagget, January 24, 1859; aged 60 years. 

John Hastings, February 10, 1859; aged 17 years. 
Electa Phillips, March 16, 1859; aged 53 years. 
Philene Walker, August 18, 1859, aged 20 years. 
Almanson De Lee, August 23, 1859; aged 22 years. 
Hiram Young, March 20, 1860; aged 51 years. 
Duncan Campbell, February 28, 1860; aged 24 years. 
William Cramer, February 14, 1861; aged 80 years. 
Susannah Sawyer, September 9, 1862; aged 48 ‘years. 
William Johnson, September 20, 1862; aged 75 years. 
Elisha Russell, October 15, 1862; aged 83 years. 
Henry Houck, November 13, 1862; aged 64 years. 
Lydia Russell, January 29, 1863; aged 83 years. 
3enjamin Sawyer, January 31, 1863; aged 86 years. 
George Hoffman, April 13, 1863; aged 60 years. 
Jonathan Lawrence, March 21, 1864; aged 8g years. 
Permelia Torrey, August 2, 1864; aged 48 years. 
Rufus Bennett, March 20, 1865; aged 34 years. 

John Jacobs, March 22, 1865; aged 69 years. 

Robert Skillicorn, October 16, 1865; aged 82 years. 
Caroline Wells, January 10, 1866; aged 32 years. 
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Henry Mahler, August 31, 1866; aged 51 years. 
Rufus Houghton, September 9, 1866; aged 74 years. 
Louisa Hoffman, March 29, 1867; aged 66 years. 
David N. Baird, June 2, 1867; aged 66 years. 
Ambrose Bragg, September 3, 1867; aged 82 years. 
William Devan, January 26, 1868; aged 72 years. 
Paul Jacobs, September 22, 1868; aged 55 years. 
Thomas Adams, October 4, 1868; aged 73 years. 
Christian States, May 2, 1869; aged 86 years. 

Rosa Schneeberger, May 9, 1869; aged 15 months. 
Laura Tyler, August 20, 1869; aged 63 years. 

Julia Keyn, June 30, 1870; aged 57 years. 

Lucy Cooper, December 5, 1870; aged 97 years. 
Phila Bragg, January 12, 1871; aged 85 years. 
Caroline Bearse, May 1, 1871; aged 72 years. 
Clarissa Beck, May 4, 1871; aged 2 years. 

Edward Greene, November 9, 1871; aged 64 years. 
Antoine Van Offal, June 1, 1872; aged 53 years. 
Charles Sweet, 1874; aged 86 years. 

Hannah Addison, May 20, 1875; aged 86 years. 
Rhoda Watson, May 21, 1875; aged 84 years. 

Sarah M. Pilot, July 3, 1875; aged 19 years. 

Rhoda S. Miner, July 9, 1876; aged 81 years. 

Max Schmidt, September 16, 1876; aged 48. 

Jacob Walker, February 19, 1877; aged 72 years. 
Jacob Kimball, May 2, 1878; aged 65 years . 
Freeman Phillips, June 3, 1878; aged 77 years. 
3arbara Krantz; August 4,°1878; aged 66 years. 
Joseph Montgomery, October 5, 1878; aged 68 years. 
Henry Summerfield, September 29, 1879; aged 70 years. 
Sewall Thayer, February 27, 1880; aged 78 years. 
Jane Hunt, April 27, 1880; aged 74 years. 

George W. Ingalls, May 5, 1880; aged 60 years. 
Lester G. Shepard, June 15, 1880; aged 83 years. 
Oliver Dewey, July 30, 1880; aged 58 years. 

Rodney E. Russell, September 3, 1880; aged 84 years. 
Thomas Giles, March 17, 1881; aged 83 years. 
John P. Root, August 5, 1881; aged 82 years. 
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120. Elizabeth Deree, January 26, 1882; aged 79 years. 
121. Candace Russell, April 6, 1882; aged 76 years. 
122. Prudence Sawyer Lacy, September 30, 1882; aged 78 years. 
123. ‘Gad Smith, November 16, 1882; aged 78 years. 
124. Abigail Russell, February 6, 1883; aged 69 years. 
125. Laura P. Houghton, February 14, 1883; aged 82 years. 
126. Amarilla B. Cojer, April 16, 1883, aged 75 years. 
127. Ann H. Wallace, November 22, 1883; aged 50 years. 
128. Lambert Kidney, December 16, 1883; aged 65 years. 
129. John Simmons, March 30, 1884; aged 64 years. 
130. Lydia A. Cramer, July 26, 1884; aged 55 years. 
131. Riley Honey, August 7, 1884; aged 86 years. 
132. Arabella Shepard, October 10, 1884; aged 86 years. 
133. Robert Mathers, June 7, 1885; aged 65 years. 
134. Curtice Cramer, July 13, 1886; aged 74 years. 
135. James S. Prescott, April 3, 1888; aged 85 years. 
136. Susan A. Miner, August 5, 1888; aged 64 years. 
137. Laura C. Russell, August 7, 1888; aged 87 years. 
138. Lisette Walker, September 19, 1888; aged 56 years. 
A list of those who have died since their removal to Water- 
vleit, Ohio: 
1. Melinda Russell, October 22, 1889; aged 83 years. 
Charles Taylor, September 7, 1891 ; aged 86 years. 
Mary A. Shepard, December 22, 1891; aged 58 years. 
Samuel S. Miner, August 6, 1892; aged 70 years. 
John Norton, October 13, 1892; aged 78 years. 
Christian Lentz, March 19, 1893; aged 85 years. 
Rachel Russell, January 14, 1894; aged 84 years. 
William Dunn, September 3, 1897; aged 73 years. 
John Pilot, August 4, 1898; aged 84 years. 
Daniel Dunning, August 30, 1898; aged 80 years. 
Maria Pilot, April 6, 1899, aged 81 years. 
A list of those who have died since their removel to Union 
Village, Ohio: 
1. William Shippee, January 30, 1890; aged 61 years. 
2. Harriet Shepard, August 24, 1893; aged 7I years. 
This would give the average age at 60 years; but as twelve 
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are still living at an advanced age the general average is mate- 
rially increased. 
X{I. CONCLUSION. 

In parting with the history of the United Believers of 
North Union, I desire to repeat what has been intimated in this 
record, that of the people herein portrayed I had no personal 
acquaintance, and hence was bound in justice to allow their 
spokesman, James S. Prescott, to state the facts as he saw them. 
| have restrained myself from offering comment, leaving the 
reader to do that for himself. In these concluding remarks I 
will closely follow the opinions of them as given by Judge John 
Barr, as published in the Cleveland Herald of July 25, 1870. 

By the people of Cleveland the Shakers, who came in con- 
tact with them, were regarded to be a strictly moral class, very 
industrious, male and female, in the various duties assigned to 
each that was able to labor, while the children were sent to school 
in order to acquire a reasonable education. They were noted 
for promptness and integrity in their dealings and faithful per- 
formance of contracts. They studied the laws of health in the 
construction of their dwellings, in the selection and preparation 
of food, and noted for neatness and cleanliness. They es- 
chewed the use of all intoxicating drinks as a beverage, and 
used only when prescribed by a,physician; and any violation of 
this rule by any member was a matter of strict discipline. The 
use of profane, obscene, vulgar or harsh language to each other 
or to the world was not tolerated. Sunday was regarded as a 
holy day and observed as a day of rest from all secular pursuits, 
save those of necessity and mercy, just as strictly as did the 
Puritans, and devoted the day to religious worship in praise and 
thanksgiving exclusively. They were kind and liberal to the 
sick and unfortunate, and the stranger who was overtaken by 
disease or casualty in their midst, in them found the good Sa- 
maritan. To the members of their respective families no pains 
were spared or expense avoided, in sickness, or infirmity of any 
kind; and the aged and infirm were cared for to the full extent 
of parental affection. They were averse to strife or litigation, 
and avoided going to law if possible. During their existence 
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they appeared in court but once as plaintiffs, and were success- 
ful. They carefully obeyed the laws of the land, punctually 
paid their taxes, and fulfilled all other requirements of them, 
patiently and cheerfully. None of their members were ever 
accused of an offence. They were opposed to anything like 
pomp or ostentation, or useless parade or ceremony. They re- 
garded the practice of wearing mourning of any kind as a relic 
of paganism, and religiously discarded it. They laid out their 
burial grounds in a proper manner, ornamenting the same with 
beautiful trees and planted shrubs and flowers around and over 
the graves of their departed .friends. 

On what has been written a liberal interpretation must be 
given. Recently speaking to a lady who was a member of the 
North Union Society for a period of thirty-four years, and still 
had a very warm place in her heart for them, I asked her if there 
were not jealousy among them, and if the various offices were 
not desired by those who had not attained to them. She re- 
plied: “The Shakers must be judged just the same as others, 
for human nature is the same everywhere.” 


Being further pressed she said that those refusing to sign 
the Church Covenant were subjected to a very strong and irri- 
tating pressure. This class was brought up in the society and 
on the very day any one becamg of legal age the Covenant was 
brought and the party urged to sign it. 


XIII. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


When the North Union Society was dissolved it was a 
favorable moment for the Western Reserve Historical Society 
to have secured a complete set of their books, but no advantage 
whatever was taken of that occasion: Still the Historical So- 
ciety, from time to time, has secured some books written by the 
Shakers. The following is a complete bibliography of those 
now in possession of the society: 

1. The Kentucky Revival, or a short history of the late ex- 
traordinary outpouring of the Spirit of God in the western states 
of America, agreeably to Scripture promises and prophecies 
concerning the latter day; with a brief account of the entrance 
and progress of what we would call Shakerism among the sub- 
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jects of the late revival in Ohio and Kentucky. Presented to 
the true Zion-traveler as a memorial of the wilderness journey. 
By Richard McNemar, Cincinnati, 1808; 119 pp.; contains two 
other tracts of 23 pp. Donated by Judge C. C. Baldwin. 

2. Transactions of the Ohio Mob, called in the public pa- 
pers, “An expedition against the Shakers.” By Benjamin Seth 
Young, Miami country, State of Ohio, August 31, 1810. 

3. The Manifesto, or a declaration of the doctrines and prac- 
tice of the Church of Christ. By John Dunlavy, Pleasant Hill, 
Ky., 1818; 520 pp. This book was presented to Ralph Russell 
by R. W. Pelham, June 10, 1822. The blank leaves are covered 
with lead pencil writing. It was donated to the Historical So- 
ciety by Mrs. M. D. Oviatt. 

4. Another edition of the same of 486 pp., published in 
New York in 1847, presented to the Historical Society by James 
S. Prescott. 

5. The Testimony of Christ’s Second Appearance ; contain- 
ing a general statement of all things pertaining to the faith and 
practice of the Church of God in this latter day. Published 
by order of the ministry, in union with the church. Third edi- 
tion, corrected and improved, Union Village, Ohio, 1823; 576 
pp. Presented to the Historical Society by J. D. Faxon. 

6. The same; fourth edition; published by the United So- 
ciety called Shakers, Albany, 1856; 631 pp. Presented to the 
Historical Society by James S. Prescott. 

7. A Summary View of the Millenial Church, or United 
Society of Believers, commonly called Shakers; comprising the 
rise, progress and practical order of the society, together with 
the general principles of their faith and testimony. Second edi- 
tion, revised and improved; published by the society with the 
approbation of the ministry, Albany, 1848; 384 pp. 

8. Shaker Sermons; Scripto-Rational; containing the sub- 
stance of Shaker theology, together with replies and criticism 
logically and clearly set forth. By H. L. Eads, Bishop of South 
Union, Ky.; Shakers, N. Y., 1879; 222 pp. Presented to His- 
torical Society by Hon. Harvey Rice. 

9. The Shaker; published monthly; Shakers, N. Y., 1871. 
In January, 1873, the title was changed to “Shaker and Shakess,” 
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and published at Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. In January, 1876, office 
changed to Shakers, N. Y. The set 1871-1876 was purchased 
in March, 1900; bound in two volumes. In 1877 it was the 
property of James S. Prescott. 

10. The Shaker Manifesto; published monthy; Shakers, N. 
Y., February, 1879; 1882 complete; published at Shaker Village, 
N. H. The Manifesto, 1884, complete, Shaker Village, N. H. 
Same for August, October, December, 1887, Canterbury, N. H. 
The same at same place, June, 1888. The same at same place, 
June, August, 1889. 

11. As has been’ noticed, the articles entitled, “The Sha- 
kers,” by John Barr, written by James S. Prescott, besides be- 
ing preserved in the files of the Cleveland Herald, are also 
contained in three different scrap-books, one of which is wholly 


devoted to them. 

12. The MS. history of North Union, written by James 
S. Prescott, is written in a half-leather bound blank book, and 
contains 121 pp. Although written in 1870, on what is in- 


tended for the title page is the date 1880, in Mr. Prescott’s 
handwriting, which would indicate that no material change had 
taken place at North Union between the two dates. 


Cleveland, O., April 14, 1900. 





ANCIENT CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM SAMUEL LINTON*, WAYNESVILLE, O., TO 
ABEL SATERTHWAITE, PHILADELPHIA. 


* Samuel Linton was the fifth child of Benjamin and Jane (Cowgal) 
Linton and was born in Bucks county, Pa., December 17th, 1741. He 
was reared a farmer, yet, learned the trade of a weaver. He married, 
May 10, 1775, Elizabeth Harvey, who was born March 8th, 1748. They 
had six children, Samuel, Nathan, David, Jane, Elizabeth and James, 
who in turn, with the exception of James, raised large families. During 
the days of William Penn two brothers, John and William Linton, came 
to this country from Scotland and settled on the banks of the Delaware 
in Bucks county, Pa. From these two brothers the many Linton families 
now scattered through the country claim to have descended. 

Nathan Linton, the second son of Samuel Linton, visited Ohio in 
the spring of 1801, after having taken a short course in surveying at the 
famous Quaker school at Bordertown, New Jersey. His trip was made 
with a view to looking over the land granted General Gates for his ser— 
vices during the revolutionary war. He was so pleased with the country 
that he persuaded his father to emigrate, with his whole family, to this 
state the following year. Samuel Linton, at that time, was a widower 

. with five living children. He arrived in Waynesville, Warren county, 
Ohio, May 31st, 1802. Nathan Linton became the agent for the survey- 
ing and selling of the General Gates lands, and upon the organization of 
Clinton county was appointed county surveyor, which office he held till 
near the time of his death which occurred in 1858. Samuel Linton made 
his home with his son Nathan Linton in Clinton county, the balance 
of his life. He died in 1835. Elizabeth Linton Butterworth, was Nathan 
Linton’s oldest daughter. 


WAYNESVILLE, Ouro, the 5th of ye 5th Month, 1804. 


Friends Saterthwaites —I am about to visit you with an- 
other letter, and inform you it is fine growing weather here at 
this date after a cold, snowy winter; the northeast wind, about 
the 20th of the first month, made its way around the North 
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Bluff of the mountain, and found us and blowed us up a big 
snow, above eighteen inches deep, a thing unprecedented in 
this country—and, also, that we are in good health, and have 
not as yet. become French citizens. The hand bill announcing 
the cession of Louisiana, printed the Ist of last July at Phila- 
delphia, was reprinted at Cincinnati, and in circulation at 
Waynesville the 20th of the same month; and now the United 
States is in the peaceable possession of that vast country (as 
our President phrases it), so extensive, and so fertile; and 
there don’t at present appear anything to interrupt the peace 
and happiness of the settlements in this part of the world. 

There have sundry changes taken place since I have been 
in this land besides our taking our rank among the sister states. 
Our meeting, some months ago, was organized into a Monthly 
Meeting, with full powers to practice the discipline of the 
Church. William Saterthwaite, a valuable friend, and Samuel 
Cope, another; the one from Redstone in Pennsylvania, the 
other from Concord Monthly Meeting, in this state, by the ap- 
pointment of the Quarterly Meeting, were present at the open- 
ing of our second meeting; and Ann Taylor, she who lately 
visited your parts, and Christian Hall, women Friends, were 
also present; all of whom I had the happiness to entertain part 
of the time they were in this neighborhood. We had a sitting 
in my family, and Ann gave good council to my young genera- 
tion. 

As I live in a thick settlement of Friends, they soon found 
out I understood how to use the pen pretty well, and they not 
knowing that John Brown to please Moses Comfort gave me 
a “measurable certificate,’ they have made much use of my 
pen in the management of meeting business. 

Another change is, we now have good land enough of our 
own. I believe I did not answer the question in my last letter 
respecting the titles of lands in this state; I will now do it. 
There seems to.be three descriptions; first, the greatest part of 
the lands are purchased at our Land Offices for’ that purpose, 
at two dollars per acre, or otherwise, they are put up at public 
sale at two dollars per acre ; and, such as are not bid higher than 
two dollars during the three weeks of the vendue, are pur- 
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chased at the Land Office for two dollars per acre. According 
to the law lately modeled, of the last session of Congress, the 
purchaser may pay at four different annual payments, and if 
he will make payment punctual at the stated time, he will be 
excused from paying interest; when payment is complete, he is, 
by law, entitled to a patent, and his title is indisputable.. Sec- 
ondly, the land between the Little Miami and Scioto rivers, 
commonly called the military lands, is land that was reserved 
to reward the soldiers of the Revolutionary War, and is, much of 
it, very fertile or rich land. There is an office on purpose for 
the management of said land, called the War Office; said land is 
obtained by warrants granted to such as are entitled to them 
by law. The following fact will illustrate the matter: There 
were twelve thousand five hundred acres allotted to General 
Gates; said Gates sold his right to Dr. James Murray; said 
Murray, according to law, obtained a patent to said land, ex- 
ecuted by George Washington, President, with the National 
Seal affixed to it, the titles to said lands are good... The afore- 
said James Murray, the last fall, sent his son.Daniel, with full. : 
power of attorney, to sell part of said land, and I have bought 
five hundred: acres of him at seven quarter dollars ‘per acre, 
and paid him the money, and he executed to me a Warrantee 
Deed. ‘Theré‘is on my tract good springs of water, and above 
one hundréd ‘acres of that sort of land that but little timber 
grows: upodtiit, and: what little there is, is chiefly: walnut and 
ash; the ground is much -overran with pea-vine, and spice- 
wood (sometimes called babey-wood). Such-Jands',are too: 
strong for wheat in their first culture, but! excellent for corn, 
hemp, potatoes,’ pumpkins, tobacco; etc. Said:Murray. has sold: 
various other people land; it is several miles::from this town;: . 
on a branch of the: Little Miami, called Todd’s Fork. As there 
is likely to' be a large settlement-of Friends ‘there, Dr. ‘Murray 
has generously made us a present of fifteen acres of land for 
meeting and’ school use, for the Society of Friends, and made a 
Deed to-trustees, of which number Nathan Linton -is one, and: 
has got the Deed recorded, and has it in keeping. Said Murray, 
late in the fall, returned to his father’s in Maryland, and James 
Murray has sent Nathan a power of attorney, duly recorded, 
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to survey and sell more of his lands. The aforesaid Daniel 
Murray is a young officer belonging to the Navy Department, 
and he has lately sent us word he is ordered on board to sail to 
the Mediterranean, to help revenge the wrong done to the ship 
Philadelphia by the Tripolatans. 

Third, John Cleves Symes (commonly called Judge Symes), 
a number of years ago, perhaps near fifteen, contracted with 
the powers of Government for one million of acres lying be- 
tween the two Miami rivers at two-thirds of a dollar per acre; 
so, Symes obtained a patent for about one third of the million 
acres before General St. Clair’s defeat by the Indians; but St. 
Clair’s army being destroyed, and the Indians very hostile, 
things carried a very gloomy appearance in this country. At 
that time Symes gave up power of his patented lands into the 
hands of Congress (the titles of his patented lands are good), 
but a new army being raised and General Wayne at their head, 
and gave the Indians battle, and totally defeated them, held 
a treaty with them, called the Treaty of Greenville, and pur- 
chased some hundreds of miles of their lands, as the property 
of the United States; and Jay’s Treaty coming forward, the 
English garrison (the root of evil), retired to the other side 
of the Lakes, matters here assumed a favorable aspect. Symes 
resumies his right to the unpatented lands; as the lands would 
sell for two or three times as much as they would before these 
late changes took place, and he actually sold quantities of the 
unpatented lands before attention was paid to the defect in 
his title, and those that purchased those unpatented lands of 
Symes have to purchase it over again at the Land Office at 
Cincinnati, and get their money back from Symes as they can. 
We are not much disturbed with deficient titles this side of the 
Ohio, except the conduct of Symes; on the other side of the 
Ohio, in the State of Kentucky, things have not been so regu- 
larly managed; their titles to lands is like their waters, un- 
certain. But by looking over the laws of the late session, I 
find that Congress has been very indulgent to those that are in 
the hobble with Symes—they are allowed until the beginning of 
1806 before any payment will be demanded, and after 1806, 
they are allowed six years to pay the remainder, in six annual 
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payments; if they are industrious and managing, they may 
make the money off their lands in that time. 

There will be, henceforward, for those who can raise a 
little money, great opportunities to buy good plantations. There 
is at this time much land to be sold in the military tract by 
those that monopolized by buying Soldiers’ Rights; and the re- 
served sections between the Miami rivers will be sold next Sep- 
tember in quarter sections, and there is some excellent good 
lands among them; and when matters can be got in readiness, 
that vast tract called the Indiana; that temperate. and surpass- 
ingly fertile country, almost surrounded by the boatable waters 
of the Wabash, the Ohio, the Mississippi and the Illinois rivers, 
will be sold; such as is not sold at the different vendues, may 
be bought at the Land Offices for two dollars per acre, and the 
title as good as any government can make titles. 

The emigration into this country is so prodigious that, not- 
withstanding the fertility of the soil, there is scarce enough 
taised to supply their immediate wants at this time (without 
our Exporting Company sending it away), which makes pro- 
duce high at the present: wheat, two-thirds of a dollar; corn, 
half a dollar; bacon, 8 cents per pound, etc. . 

Our crops of wheat, oats and flax last year (1803), were 
generally much damaged by being lodged by a shower of rain 
_a little time before harvest; crops of corn were generally good ; 
we were allowed to plant about eight or nine acres that lay 
handy to us, for new setting and extending the fence and put- 
ting the ground in better order; we have about four hundred 
bushels of corn—plenty for our own use, and some to spare to 
hungry and starved newcomers. , 

We have been informed various ways, both verbally and 
in print, that on your side of the Mountains the drouth prevailed 
in many places last year, and occasioned very scanty crops of 
grain and grass; the Virginians say in their country many of 
their springs of water were dried up, and the late winter many 
creatures died for want of provender. Newspaper says, at 
Fredericktown, Maryland, there were forty days and no rain, 
and the herbage withered; and in the Genessee country, ninety 
days and no rain. What disturbs M. Comfort’s peace now, 
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that he wants to go to the Genessee; don’t he like his new 
neighbors as well as his old ones? Perhaps he won't bring as 
favorable an account of that country as C. Brown did. Perhaps 
he will like his plantation five hundred pounds better, like he 
did when he came from Maryland. Land begins to be dull 
sale in the old settlements in many places, I hear. 

I commisserate you on account of the loss of your preacher, 
John Comfort, and the damage the hailstorm did you, after 
you had hurried him under ground. Has Charles Brown got 
his windows repaired yet? If you had lived in as humble 
houses as we do, you would not have lost so much window 
glass. The loss of Oliver Hough is a serious loss to the Falls 
Monthly Meeting; we have three preachers belonging to our 
Monthly Meeting, and likely to have the fourth before many 
years. Our meeting house is too little for our greatly increas- 
ing numbers, and we are about to build a new meeting house, 
thirty foot square, and that, it appears to me, will be too small 
before many years. I think I foresee four Monthly Meetings 
hereaway, before a great while; the Miami Monthly Meeting, 
one at Stillwater over the Big Miami, one at Todd’s Fork, 
and one at Lee’s Creek. It is not unlikely that times to come 
will see as prodigal edifices at the above places as those that 
constitute Buck’s Quarter. 

I live a public sort of life at present. I have many visitors, 
both foreign and domestic; among others, Benjamin White, 
and Benjamin Gillingham, from Buck’s Quarter. Tell all whom 
it may concern, and Benjamin Palmer in particular, I had the 
honor lately to entertain his son Richard. “The matter stands 
thus; The Little Turtle and other Indians about Fort. Wayne 
(above a hundred miles to the north of us), sent a message 
to Baltimore Yearly Meeting, requesting their assistance to 
instruct them in the arts of civil life and how to use the hus- 
bandry and other tools they Had sent them; upon which the 
Committee for Indian Affairs appointed George Ellicot -and 
Jarrard Hopkins (the Yearly Meeting’s Clerk), to visit them 
and give them such council as they should think expedient when 
among them; and also Philip Thomas, to assist them in their 
farming, the ensuing season; and the War: Department sent 
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David Jinkinson, carpenter, and Richard Palmer, blacksmith, 
to reside and work with them; all of which, in a company, came 
to my house in the fore part of the day, and stayed with me 
until about that time next day, to refresh themselves and horses, 
and then proceeded on their journey. Unfortunately, Nathan 
and David were not at home; they were at work on our 500 
acre plantation, where we propose to raise a crop the ensuing 
summer,—farm some here and some there, until we can get 
ready to move there. George Ellicot gave it as his opinion, that 
there is more rich, fertile land in the State of Ohio than in 
Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, all put to- 
gether. Remember the State of Ohio is but a small proportion 
of the land contained between the Ohio and the Mississippi 
rivers ; and Richard Palmer says he will never -go over the moun- 
tains again to live. and, that it woud be better if some of his 
Brothers would come here, and not stay there getting nothing. 
He desired I would send word about him in a letter to his old 
acquaintances. 

Two Kentuckians traveled through this neighborhood, and 
made the following remarks: “That the State of Ohio would 
decidedly have the advantage of Kentucky, for the following 
reasons: Fi:st, the climate is more friendly to the growth of 
wheat; and secondly, the streams of water are constant and 
steady—not swelled into floods by winter rains, nor dried up 
“by summer drouths, but in many places mills can go constantly 
all the year; when on the other hand in Kentucky, when they 
should be manufacturing their wheat for market, their mills 
can’t go for want of water.” The mill before our door, grist 
and saw-mill, with all the fertile land belonging to it—near 100 
acres has been bought up by a wealthy Quaker who is able for 
it. Another wealthy Quaker, near the Big Miami, has a grist- 
mill, a saw-mill, and a fulling-mill, and many hundred acres of 
capital land, and a sweet daughter about seventeen or eighteen 
years old, who gains the praises of all who have had the happi- 
ness to be acquainted with her. 

We have four head of horses, old and young; and thirteer 
head of cattle, old and young. It begins to be time to enlarge: 
our borders. 
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I have got a weaving shop and a weaving tackling. I have 
wove a number of pieces and made out bravely; but the worst 
difficulty is, I am overrun with custom. 

If Mr. Comfort was to see our lands in this country, I am 
apprehensive that when he returned to his own plantation that 
he would like it 500 pounds worse, instead of 500 pounds bet- 
ter, as he expressed himself when he returned from Maryland. 

A straight-coated Friend (a millwright), is about pur- 
chasing some hundreds of acres of land adjoining my planta- 
tion, and intends to have grist-mill running, in less than a 
year from now, on his land. He has a sweet, pretty daughter, 
just cleverly merchantabie. There is a fine chance for young 
men in this country—good land and pretty girls plenty; there 
were six fair ones passing my door this morning in a troop. 
But, setting aside all nonsense, although true, I request that 
when thee has read this letter, to convey it to Joseph Saterth- 
waite, and Joseph to make the interesting parts of it as public 
as may be among my old acquaintances for their information. 


SAMUEL LINTON. 





THE OPENING SCENES OF THE REBELLION. 
BY COLONEL S. K. DONAVIN. 


In the spring of 1861 I was a reporter and traveling cor- 
respondent on the Daily Exchange newspaper, of the City of 
Baltimore. When the telegraph announced that Mr. Lincoln 
had reached Pittsburg, en route for Washington City, to be 
‘inaugurated President of the United States, I left Baltimore by 
the Northern Central Railway for the purpose of meeting him 
and noting the incidents of his journey. 

When I reached Altoona I received information that Mr. 
Lincoln had started from Pittsburg for Harrisburgh. I left my 
train, which was carrying me west, and took another train for 
the east. A few hours after I arrived there Mr. Lincoln’s 
train came in. There was an immense number of people in 
and about the depot, and it was with some difficulty that Mr. 
Lincoln could be taken to his hotel. I did not see him that 
night, and when I arose in the morning, to a late breakfast, 
I was informed that Mr. Lincoln had gone on to Washington, 
going from Harrisburgh to Philadelphia, and from that point 
to Washington City, and that he had already arrived there. 

Of course I was much annoyed at my failure in getting 
news, except of a general character, for my paper. In search 
for the particulars of his leaving, I discovered that an extra 
train would leave Harrisburgh for Washington City. The ob- 
ject of this train was to convey Mrs. Lincoln and her children, 
Robert and Thad, and the company that was with her to the 
National Capital. I determined if possible to get on that train 
and go as far as Baltimore, at least. I lingered around the 
depot until the train was made up and the party had arrived to 
occupy it. There were two coaches to the train, and I con- 
cluded I would take the first coach, believing that the pass 
which I had would carry me. As I was about to step upon 
the train a gentleman, whom I afterward learned was Mr. Jud, 
of Illinois, inquired of me what my business was. I explained 
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to him I was a Baltimore newspaper man and that I had started 
to meet Mr. Lincoln, but, as the President-elect was already in 
Washington, I was of the opinion that my duty called me there 
and I wanted to get there as soon as possible. He politely but 
very firmly told me I could not travel on that train, as it was 
a special and for the benefit of Mrs. Lincoln, her family and her 
friends. 

Mr. John S. Gittings, a banker and very prominent in busi- 
ness affairs in the City of Baltimore, was president of the 
Northern Central Railway Company. I learned that he had 
come from Baltimore, and had ordered that special train, and 
that he was going to return on it. I sought Mr. Gittings, ex- 
plained to him my situation, and expressed my anxiety to get 
to Baltimore or further, and asked him if it were not possible 
for me to go forward on that train. His reply was, “Certainly, 
Mr. Donavin, I will see that you are permitted to travel on this 
train,” and taking me by the arm he led me to the coaches. 
There again we met Mr. Jud, whereupon, Mr. Gittings in- 
formed him who I was, claiming’ me as his friend, and ex- 
pressed a desire that I should be permitted to ride on the train. 
Mr. Jud remarked: “With your assurances, Mr. Gittings, I 
waive any objection I have to Mr. Donavin traveling with the 
party.” Accordingly I took a seat in the forward coach. There 
was no other occupant when I entered it. Two youths came 
into that car just after it started, and in reply to an _ inquiry 
they informed me that they were Robert and Thad Lincoln; 
and so I had the pleasure of the company of these two boys 
from Harrisburgh to Baltimore, with the exception of short 
visits they made to the rear car. 

At the City of York there was an immense outpouring of 
the people. Thousands of people, a majority of whom were 
women, filled the space around the depot and the adjacent 
streets. Several brass bands played, and men who seemed to 
be managers of the demonstration rode to and fro, at times en- 
dangering human life. The people could not be made to be- 
lieve that Mr. Lincoln was not on board. They, in vehement 
voice, demanded that the ‘old rail-splitter be trotted out:” A stop 
of a few minutes, and the train sped onward. After crossing 
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the line into Maryland a great change presented itself. There 
were no vast crowds—no cheers—no bands. The people at the 
depots were sullen, and showed nothing but a curious disposi- 
tion. On reaching Baltimore the train stopped at the Charles 
street crossing, where Mrs. Lincoln and the sons entered the 
private carriage of Mr. John S. Gittings, which was in wait- 
ing, and were driven to the residence of Mr. Gittings, on Charles 
street, where they remained his guests for a few hours. They 
proceeded to Washington over the Baltimore and Ohio Railway. 
On the arrival of the train at Calvert street station, thousands 
of people were in attendance. The air was weighted with 
eries for “Jeff Davis,’ “the rebels,” and some other persons 
anathematized “Lincoln.” As I stepped from the train I was 
besieged with questions, as to “Where is Lincoln?” “Is he in 
Washington?” “How did he get there?” Notwithstanding the 
telegraph news published confirmed the story ‘of his trip via 
Philadelphia, the people, or a least a large majority of them, 
did not believe it. Hundreds of men called on me to find out 
all about Mr. Lincoln. But I was destitute of news, and could 
only reply, “You know as much about him as I do.” No in- 
eident of moment took place after Mrs. Lincoln reached the 
residence of Mr. Gittings. She was lunched, and then care- 
fully guarded she and the children were taken to the Camden 
street station of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

On the 5th of March, after I had reported the inaugura- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln, I was ordered to proceed to Richmond, 
and report the Virginia State Convention, which had been as- 
sembled for the purpose of determining the relation which the 
State of Virginia should hold to the Federal Government. I 
stopped a number of times on my way for the purpose of getting 
a correct estimate of the sentiment of the people of the state on 
the question of secession from the Federal Union. I found 
much difference of opinion among the people, the old Whig 
element being (generally) opposed to severing the relations 
with the Union, while the Democratic element was a unit for 
joining, the Southern Confederacy. I became satisfied that a 
majority of the people had determined that it was the duty of the 
state to cast her fortunes with the southern people. 
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The proceedings of the convention grew in interest and 
intensity each day. Much ill-feeling prevailed between the 
Unionists and Secessionists, and at times this bitterness reached 
the verge of violence. John Baldwin, of Staunton, was lead- 
ing the Unionists. He was a man of great intellectual power, 
personal magnetism and undoubted courage.. His great speech 
in Opposition to the secession ordinance was replete with argu- 
ment and eloquence, and was effective so far as solidifying 


the Union men, members of the convention. To this speech 
Henry A. Wise, who led the secession force, made reply. Wise 
was at his best, though trammelled slightly by his course in 


1838 and 1854, in his discussion of the “mixed basis” and 
“white basis” agitations. But he had with him his sarcasm, 
his satire, his vehemence, his force of manner, and above all 
the curl of his upper lip, with which he enforced his assaults 
with the most effective sneer | have ever seen. When he closed, 
though the debate had not, it was evident that the ordinance 
would be enacted. The wildest tumult followed his perora- 
tion. The streets took up the excitement. Men met each other 
with congratulations or engaged in violent discussion. The 
hotel corridors were rank with anathemas of northern people, 
and laudations of the “Chivalric South” filled the ears with ful- 
some and constantly reiterated glorification. 

On the Tuesday evening following the delivery of Mr. 
Wise’s speech, Alfred Barbour, brother of James and John 
3arbour, representing, with a Mr. Osborne, the county of Jef- 
ferson, in response to a question for news replied to me: 

_“If you want news, go to Charleston. You will get plenty 
there within a day or two.” 

“What will I get? Tell me; what will take place?” I asked. 

“IT have said all to you I can say. Go to Charleston, and 
get there quick,” he replied. 

I concluded to take his advice. Before midnight I had 
packed my valise, and was on a train for Charleston, South 
Carolina. It was just sunrise when I reached Wilmington, 
North Carolina. Breakfast was taken, and then, over a railroad 
which ran on tressel-work for many miles, I started to reach 
Florence Junction, to run down to Charleston. When our train 
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stopped at the junction I was surprised to see a hundred or 
more soldiers, most of whom were lying around “kind of loose,” 
with here and there among them an officer who seemed very 
busy. On getting from the train I was informed that I was 
in a “foreign land,” and that Florence was a “custom house.” 
When my trunk was put from the baggage car I was respectfully 
requested to open it, that it might be examined for “contraband 
articles.” I unlocked the trunk. The first thing in sight was 
three hundred Principee segars, lying in bunches in the top 
drawer. I disclaimed being in the segar trade, and then handed 
them my correspondence card, and also a letter of introduction 
to President Davis. This assured me large consideration. The 
examination of my trunk ceased and kind regrets were expressed 
that I had not shown them my credentials, such they considered 
my letter to Mr. Davis. It took urging on my part to get them 
to help themselves, moderately, to my segars. 

An Irish woman who was bound for Charleston, her home, 
refused to unlock her trunk or give up her keys. She had a 
witty and glib tongue, and commenced a tirade, which soon 
settled the question of search. The officers slipped aside and 
talked quietly a few moments, when one of them remarked to 
the woman, “You can proceed to Charleston.” 

“Of course I can. The likes of you can’t stop me. Twenty- 
six years I’ve lived in Charleston. My husband and my babies 
are there. You’d have a heap of trouble if you were down 
there, and I could stop long enough from kissing Mike to tell 
him of your interference. I couldn’t go up to bid my old mother 
good-by in Petersburg unless you made me a foreigner. Think 
of it—going to Mike and the children, and you want to make 
a foreigner of me. Bad cess to ye.” ; 

I got to Charleston Wednesday, where I met several Vir- 
ginians whom I knew when I lived in the old state. These ac- 
quaintances assured me respectful treatment. Newspaper men 
were not so inquisitive then as now. I remained in my hotel 
without molestation or visitors. 

At day dawn on Friday morning I waked with the roar of 
cannon in my ears. The attack had commenced on Sumpter. 
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As I sprang from my bed, the first thought I had was—“The 
ball has started. Now, for the fulfillment of the prophecies of 
the old man in Charleston jail, John Brown.” I dressed rapidly 
and proceeded to the lower floor. Reaching the foot of the 
staircase, | met ex-United States Senator Louis A. Wigfall, of 
Texas; Patrick Henry Aylott, a Mr. Yancey, but not William 
L., and a Mr. Rhett, but not Barnwell, whom I knew, as I also 
did William L. Yancey. These gentlemen were much excited, 
and Mr. Wigfall remarked ; 

“Well, we have started the ball.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “to. my sorrow, at least.” 

A disposition was shown to discuss the situation, when ] 
said: 

“Gentlemen, I do not seek discussion this morning. Neithe1 
will I avoid it. But I would like to close the talk with a pre- 
diction.”’ 

“Let us hear the prophet,” remarked Mr. Wigfall. 

The eyes of all the company turned to me as an invitation 
to proceed, when I said: 

“Gentlemen, the northern people have never believed that 
you would do this thing. But, as you say, you have started the 
ball. You are much better prepared for fight than is the north. 
It will take some time to arouse their people, but they will be 
aroused, and when they are, like all large bodies which get their 
momentum, they will roll over this southland and crush you 
all into the earth.” 

There was a loud laugh in response to this, and one of 
them suggested that we close the discussion by taking a drink, 
which we did. 

The assault on Sumpter has been so often and so well told 
that it is not necessary for me to describe. General Anderson, 
the commander, was compelled to surrender, and Sunday after- 
noon the Union troops were transferred to. the shore and 
marched through the streets of Charleston as prisoners of war. 
Sunday night I left the city for Augusta, where I remained a 
day. No division of sentiment could be noticed. Everybody 
was for secession. The people were under great excitement, 
and men were enlisting, while organized companies, with drum 
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and fife, were parading the streets. I went on to Atlanta. The 
same conditions prevailed. President Lincoln had issued a call 
for 75,000 men, and the south was awakening to the fact that 
there would be war. There was no despondency. Everybody 
seemed glad that there would be fighting. It was forty-eight 
hours before I reached Montgomery. The scenes in that city 
beggar description. The Confederate Government was located 
there. It did not occupy the capitol building, nor indeed any of 
the state buildings, but occupied rented quarters, a building 
which had been recently erected was taken, and the president’s 
office and cabinet departments were located in it. 

I had a letter of introduction from ex-Governor Pratt, of 
Maryland, an intimate of President Davis. When I called at 
the state buildings (such was the name of the Confederate 
Government quarters) I found the stairway and the rotunda 
thronged with people. It was with much difficulty that I 
reached the door opening to the president’s room. <A youth of 
seventeen was acting as door-keeper. Handing him the letter 
of introduction and my card I requested him to take them to 
President Davis. He refused to accept them, remarking: “The 
president is not receiving this morning.” 

“IT do not expect to be received,” I replied, “but it is nec- 
essary that the president should receive this letter immediately. 
Take it to him.” 

The youth looked at the superscription, and then at my 
card, and with apparent reluctance took them inside. He re- 
turned almost instantly, without,an answer, and I stepped to 
the rear a few paces. There was the tinkling of a bell, and 
the youth enttred the president’s room. In a few seconds he 
returned, and called my name aloud. I answered and was 
soon in the presence of the president. Mr. Davis received me, 
giving me his right hand and placing his left on my shoulder, 
saying: 

“T am very glad to meet you. Before being seated permit © 
me to introduce to you these gentlemen, members of my cabi- 
net.” 


I was introduced to Secretary of War Walker, Secretary 
of the Navy Mallory, Attorney General Benjamin and Assistant 
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Secretary of State Browne. President Davis pointed to a chair 
at his side and I was seated. With the exception of questions 
on ordinary affairs, President Davis did the talking. 

“When did you leave Baltimore?” he asked. 

“On the 5th day of March,” I replied. 

“Oh! you have not been in Maryland for weeks?” 

“No, sir. I have been in Virginia and South Carolina, 
except a few days I spent in Georgia, as I came hither,” I an- 
swered. 

“You have been away from Maryland so long that you 
are destitute of news,” said Mr. Davis. 

“Not entirely destitute. I think 1 know much of the senti- 
ment of Maryland. I have reported every notable gathering 
in the state, which convened to discuss the present political 
situation, and I am familiar with the temper and intentions of the 
people of the state,” I answered. 

“What is your opinion as to the sentiment of the state?” 
he asked. 

“It is adverse to the movement of the southern states. Do 
not misunderstand me. There is a large sympathy with the 
Confederate movement, but it is not strong enough to control 
the action of the state. Many of the leading men of the state, 
who are in complete accord with the secession movement, are 
opposed to the withdrawal of the State of Maryland. They are 
of opinion that it is best that the state should remain neutral— 
be considered neutral ground, and thus be spared the horrors 
of war.” 

- President Davis interrupted me with: 

“What particular facilities did you have for acquiring your 
information ?” 

“Reporting the bodies which convened to discuss the situa- 
tion,” I replied. “The most important gathering was that 
which was held in the Universalist Church, corner of Saratoga 
and Calvert streets. It was composed of the representative 
men of every part of Maryland. While there were heated dis- 
cussions the burden of sentiment was conservative. I paid 
marked attention to that convention, and when it was over, 
I came to the conclusion that the Maryland people would not 
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consent that their state should be made the battlefield. They 
want to remain neutral. A large number of Marylanders will 
come south and join actively in military operations, but those 
who remain will do their utmost to prevent their state from 
withdrawing.” 

“T think, Mr. Donavin, we have got later information of 
the intentions of the Maryland people than you bring,” the presi- 
dent remarked. 

“That is possible, Mr. President. I have given you my 
opinion after the closest observation, for months. It is pos- 
sible the temper of the people of Maryland has changed,” I 
replied. 

“In all probability, Mr. Donavin, within twenty-four hours 
the Federal Government will attempt to march Massachusetts 
troops through Baltimore. What will be the effect of such a 
move and what will be the result?” 

“Mr. President,” I replied, “the Federal Government will 
march troops through the City of Baltimore.” 

President Davis smiled at my reply and shook his head, 
when I continued: 

“Yes, sir; they will be marched through. They may be 
assaulted by a mob, but there will not be organized military 
brought against them. The efforts of a mob will amount to 
but little. A thousand armed men, well officered, will march 
through the streets of Baltimore, or through the streets of any 
city, where organized military are not used to prevent.” 

Again the president shook his head, when I continued: 

“Mr. President, a thousand armed men are a terrible force. 
They must be met by a force of similar character before they 
can be overcome. Within eighteen months I have witnessed 
the effectiveness of organized men, well armed. I reported 
the capture of John Brown.” 

A strange intelligence came into his eyes. After a few 
minutes more talk, which was not of moment, I retired. 

The following morning, just after breakfast, I went into 
Dent’s billiard hall to play billiards. When in the third game, 
a man entered under great excitement, and declared, with an 
oath: 
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“The — Yankees attempted to march a regiment of 
Massachusetts soldiers through Baltimore. Our people at- 
tacked them, and killed them in the streets. They are still 
killing them.” 

I laid down my cue, paid for the games and went to the 
state buildings. There was an immense crowd surrounding 
them, and the stairs were impassable. After a continuous fight 
I succeeded in reaching the president’s room, but could not 
gain admittance. I went to the office of the secretary of war, 
where they read me a telegram corroborating the story of the 
butchery. Several times during the day I endeavored to reach 
President Davis, but was not successful. The next morning 
the president was early at his room, and when announced he 
admitted me. His face showed care and anxiety. He was 
pleasant, but to some degree absent minded. In a few min- 
utes he turned to me and said: 

“Mr. Donavin, your information was better than that which 
we received from other sources. The Massachusetts troops 
marched through Baltimore yesterday afternoon and are now 
in Washington.” 

While he spoke he tapped the table at which he sat with 
the fingers of his right hand. I replied: 

“Mr. President, I am not surprised. A thousand armed 
men, properly officered, is a great force.” 

“Yes, yes,’ he replied, and raising his eyes and looking 
at the ceiling, he seemed absorbed in thought. The silence was 
becoming painful to me, when he turned to me and said: 

_“T would have given ten years of my life to have been in 
Baltimore City night before last.” 

He then relapsed into his meditative mood, when I arose, 
thanked him for his courtesy, and bade him good morning. 
Going back to my hotel, I witnessed a scene of excitement and 
dissipation such as I had never seen before. Men were mad 
with delirium, which was increased by the intoxicants they 
were pouring down their throats. Ladies in fine equipages 
were riding through the streets, bowing to friends, or stopping 
to get the particulars of the Baltimore tragedy. As the day 
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advanced the excitement increased, so that when night came 
there was a saturnalia. 

The city was covered with flags. From staffs and windows, 
and all conceivable places from which the Confederate emblem 
could fly it was displayed. Public and private vehicles were 
adorned with the flag, which consisted of the bars, and in the 
blue field there was a circle of stars. Everybody was impa- 
tiently waiting the action of the Virginia Convention. When 
the telegraph announced that the secession ordinance had been 
enacted shouts and huzzahs filled the air. Men, and indeed 
women, embraced each other on the streets, and congratula- 
tions reached the utmost profusion which enthusiasm and emo- 
tion could prompt. Within a few minutes the flags had nearly 
all disappeared, and in a few minutes more they reappeared with 
a large star in the center of the ring of stars. These stars had 
been prepared and a few stitches sewed them to their place. 
With the reappearance’of the flags the excitement was intensi- 
fied, and the shouting and cheering fairly split the air. Ele- 
gant carriages sought the public square, near the Exchange 
Hotel, and richly-dressed. ladies, old- and young, not only added 
their presence to the wild furor, but joined in the demonstra- 
tion, by clapping their hands, waving their handkerchiefs and 
parasols, and at times joining the acclaims. 

In the Exchange Hotel the feeling exhibited was intense. 
Men were frenzied and there was no exuberance in which they 
did not indulge. There was an exceptions A man, a Vir- 
ginian, was in tears. His sobs could be heard yards away from 
him. In reply to some friends who werexattempting to cheer 
him, he said: 

“Yes, you have got old Virginia out. You had to have her. 
You realized that your movement would have collapsed with- 
out old Virginia. She was necessary to you and you have 
forced her out. You want her blood, her treasure and her 
history, and you have them. God pity the old Mother, for she 
will be harrowed over, and blood and death will possess her.” 
He was led away by friends. 

I remained in Montgomery, with the exception of a few 
trips out into other parts of the state, until the Confederate Gov- 
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ernment moved to Richmond. I was permitted to ride on the 
train which took it north. I ran out to Gordonsville, and 
merely glanced at the soldiers. Returned to Richmond and 
took the South Side Railroad for Norfolk, and thence to Balti- 
more, on the Bay Line steamer. The following day the rebels 
destroyed the Norfolk Navy Yard. 





COMMENTS, NOTES AND REVIEWS. 


Editor 


DEWEY IN OHIO. 


During the month of June guests. of international fame were voy-— 
agers through the State of Ohio. The peculiar features of their 
respective visits are deserving of permanent note, not only because of 

the prominence which the guests occupy in the his— 

tory of our day, but because of the significance 

of the events which they represent. The first of 

_ these in time and importance was the three days’ 

stay in Columbus, his only stop in Ohio, of 

Admiral George Dewey, hero of Manila, and 

perhaps the most illustrious figure of our genera— 

tion. The Admiral with his wife, secretary and 

servant retinue, arrived in Columbus on Wed- 

nesday afternoon, June 6, and for three days was 

the honored and delighted guest of Ohio’s Capital. 

GEORGE DEWEY The weather was propitious and the streets in gala 
attire, and the period of his stay was to his party a “continuous per- 
formance” of banquets, dinners, receptions, parades and entertainments. 
~ Vast throngs oi people, not only from the city, but all parts of the state, 
crowded the streets in order to catch a glimpse of the incomparable 
victor, who on that memorable May day morning (1898) steamed into 
Manila Bay and almost in the “twinkling of an eye” sunk Admiral 
Montojo’s ten Spanish ships with hundreds of sailors to the bottom of 
the sea, and this too without the loss of a single American sailor and 
with scarcely any damage to the American vessels. The suggestive 
feature of the Admiral’s visit was that, although he was received with 
the greatest courtesy and respect due his cffice and his unparalleled 
achievements in the annals of the country, there was still lacking a spon- 
taneity and heartiness of enthusiasm which is usually accorded to mili- 
tary and naval heroes by their fellow countrymen. Dewey upon his 
arrival in New York, in October, 1899, was greeted with perhaps the 
greatest demonstration of honor and pride ever accorded by any country 
to a national idol. His trip the past months, by invitation, extending 
from New York to Chicago and St. Louis, and a few cities of the South, 
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did not create the public outbursts that marked his welcome upon his 
return to American shores. Seldom if ever in the story of hero worship 
was a man so suddenly and so rapidly elevated to so exalted a station in 
the popular estimation of the people and then so quickly and so sadly 
lowered therefrom; upon his midday splendor the shades of night fell 
fast and he that, 


Once trod the ways of glory, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor” 
eas # «4 

“Fell, from morn to dewy eve, 

A summer’s day; and with the setting sun, 

Dropped from the zenith like a falling star.” 


Within a few short weeks following his return to this country and 
the receptions of unprecedented official and popular acclaim, came his 
marriage; his transfer to his already wealthy wife of the palatial residence 
that his admiring countrymen had presented him for his own; his quix— 
otical announcement of his aspiration to the presidency without regard 
to platform and no little twaddle by himself and his better (?) half in 
his behalf. In Columbus, as in Chicago, St. Louis, and the southern 
cities the crowds were great, but they were crowds that assembled from 
a common curiosity of humanity, rather than the admiration of an 
exultant populace. He was still the Commodore of the victorious Amer— 
ican fleet in Manila Bay, but his subsequent speedy career had stripped 
him of the superhuman qualities which an impulsive and imaginative 
populace is all too apt to attribute to a popular favorite. The admiral 
in his appearance surpassed his pictorial representations and in manner 
was modest, simple and unaffected. On the first evening of his stay 
he participated in an open camp-fire under the auspices of the G. A. R., 
at the Columbus Auditorium, in the presence of several thousand people. 
Upon being introduced in fitting words by Governor Nash, the Admiral 
hesitatingly arose, looked helplessly in the direction of his wife, who 
smiled as if to encourage him, and then in a quivering but strong voice 
said: _‘‘Comrades—I would rather enter Manila Bay tonight than face 
this. audience. Your honored’ Governor kindly said that I was the 
greatest fighter of modern times—I am not; my wife knows that I am 
not, Comrades of 1861 to 1865 I am here to see you tonight. There 
are not many of us left; whenever I see the button of the Loyal Legion— 
I .wear, that button—I feel like taking the wearer by the:-hand and calling 
him. brother. The last war compared with that war in which you and I 
served was but a scrimmage. It was nothing. I am glad to see you 
and, my heart is with you always. Thank you,”-and bowing bashfully 
as a school. boy in his first piece, the Admiral took his seat. Without 
doubt the Admiral has many strong and lovable traits of character, like 
every genuine military hero he is imbued with moral courage; unwaver- 
ing love of county; sympathy for humanity; and unassuming large— 
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heartedness. Many incidents occurred during his, stay to evidence the 
gentleness of his nature and the breadth of his sympathy with the unfor— 
tunate and the oppressed. 


THE BOERS IN OHIO. 


On Monday evening, June 12, but a few days after the departure of 
Admiral Dewey, the city for a few hours was the host, as Mr. Dooley 
would say, “irofficially” of two other distinguished guests, namely, 
Messrs. Wessells and Fischer, Boer representatives 
of the Transvaal Republic, who are traversing this 
country in the hopes of eliciting sympathy and aid 
for the sister republic in the heart of Africa. In 
March the two South African Republics (Republic 
of South Africa and Orange Free State) addressed 
to the United States Government and some of the 
European powers, particularly Belgium, Holland 
and Switzerland, through their consuls at Pretoria, 
a request for friendly “intervention” in behalf of 
their country in the unequal struggle with the 
British Empire. Replies from all the select 
invitees were received of the polite “compliments but regrets’ order. 
Secretary Hay and Lord Salisbury exchanged notes in which Uncle 
Sam expressed “hope that a way to bring about peace might be found” 
but John Bull coldly intimated that the “affair” had gone too far and 
would have to be continued to “a finish.’ The Envoys then as a 
dernier resort turned their faces America—ward and landed in New York 
May 15. The two named above entered Columbus late in the evening, 
almost unheralded, and were escorted by a semi-self—constituted com— 
mittee of prominent citizens to the City Hall, where an audience of 500: 
or 600 gave them a half-hearty welcome as they passed up the aisle to 
the stage. The Mayor of the city, several councilmen and an ex—mayor- 
spoke a few words of greeting in glittering generalities. Mr. C. W. 
Wessels, President of the Transvaal Volksraad, presented at some length: 
the claims of his countrymen to the sympathy of the American people. 
Mr. Wessells, we were told, was a typical Boer, exceedingly tall, mus— 
cular build, and ‘long,. flowing patriarchial beard. He spoke with a 
sort of German accent, but in very good English and in a forceful and 
sincere manner. He gave a brief and desultory historical sketch of the 
South African Republic, dwelling with great emphasis upon the com- 
mon racial origin of the. Boers and Americans; upon the fact that the 
early ancestry of the ‘Boers left their native Dutch country to found’a 
new -renublic in the dark continent but a few years after the Pilgrim 
Fathers sailed from Holland to establish the American Republic on the 
shores of Cape Cod. He gave illustrations to show that the English 
had always been the oppressors of the Boers, and that they had always 


Cc. W. WESSELS. 
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sought to obtain possession of their lands, following them as they 
moved farther inland in the hope of securing control of the valuable 
mines they were supposed to contain. He referred to the Jameson raid 
as an instance of the greed of the British and cited other incidents in 
support of his claim that Great Britain only cared for the rich gold 
mines in Africa. 

“They accuse us, of illtreating the natives,” continued Mr. Wessells. 
“When we settled where our republics were founded, there were but few 
natives there. They soon learned that the Boers protected them and 
then they swarmed into our villages. Today there are three natives 
to every one white man in our republics. When the war began they 
wanted to fight for us. We refused to permit them, but had them take 
care of our horses and drive our wagons. 

“The Hebrews, a race of people once noted for their bravery and 
warfare, and who have now resolved themselves into a race of money- 
lenders, were also our friends, and they are fighting side by side with 
-our burghers. The British say we are mistreating the Catholics. Some 
of our highest officials in Pretoria are Catholics and the Catholic Church 
owns some of the most valuable property in the city. Instead of the 
Catholics in our republics fighting against us they have joined with us 
in the war with those who claim they are seeking to liberate them.” 

Mr. Wessells said that entire families, including men 75 years of 
age, children 15 years old and women and children were engaged in the 
war with the British. He said that while they were building up their 
republic the British were assembling their soldiers from all parts of the 
world at different points in South Africa. He asked whether they had 
not, therefore, done right in their action in beginning the war, or 
should they have waited until they had been surrounded and the British 
‘had opened the war. 

“We have died for our country; we are still dying; we are fighting 
today!” said Mr. Wessells. ‘“‘Lord Roberts is in Pretoria, they say, but 
the British were once in Washington, and still they did not conquer 
America. We know God will give us liberty!” 

Mr. Wessells next referred to the Boer style of fighting. He said 
they were on the defensive. When they defeated the British they did 
not press on after them and endeavor to kill them, but stopped and held 
meetings of prayer. The dying and the wounded were cared for and 
“no attempt was made to follow a successful charge. 

In conclusion he said: “We want you to tell Great Britain you 
‘don’t agree with her in her attempts to crush the South African repub- 
‘lics. We trust that you will do something for us in this line, and that 
your men will do something. We don’t want you to fight our battles, 
‘but we want America to be our jury, and if you don’t find us guilty 
of what we have been accused of, stop the war. I trust that God 
Almighty will show you a way to assist us in giving us our liberty— 
gaining our liberty as you did one day. While it looks dark for us 
‘now, we remember it is always darkest before dawn.” 

Mr. A. D. Fischer, .Secretary of the Orange Free State; and a man 
‘of apparently more culture but less force than Mr. Wessells, followed 
‘in a short address of similar strain. Resolutions of sympathy for the 
‘Boer republic and expressing “Our hope that they may be able to 
‘continue the present struggle until right conquers might, until the 
‘Boers dispel for all time England’s dream of an Empire in South 
-Africa,” were passed by a slight vote in their favor and no vote to 
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the contrary. A shade of pathetic and almost tragic sadness was cast 
over the proceedings of the of the meeting; by the fact that only a few 
short hours before the wires across the wide waters had flashed the 
news that General Roberts with the British troops had occupied Pre- 
toria, meaning that it was the beginning of the end, for the plucky, but 
all too rash, Dutch descendants in the African republic, and that 
England’s star of empire was more than ever in the ascendancy. Thus. 
revolve like a kaleidoscope the scenes of history. 


VATRALSKY’S TRIBUTE TO MACGAHAN. 


Januarius Aloysius MacGahan was born June 4, 1844, on a farm 
three miles from New Lexington, Perry county, Ohio. His father was 
a native of County Derry, Ireland, and his mother of mixed Irish and 
German stock. When MacGahan was six years old his father died and 
the boy had a serious struggle with the world throughout his youth 
and early manhood. He was phenomenally bright and intellectual, and 
in spite of the exacting labors on the farm, which he had to perform 
in behalf of himself and his widowed mother, he nevertheless acquired 
by diligent reading and study a certain kind of valuable education. He 
absorbed all the books in the neighborhood and what little the country 
pedagogue knew, when in 1861 he applied for the position of school 
teacher in his district and was refused because of his youth and inexper— 
ience. He thereupon moved his mother’s family to Huntington, 
Indiana, where he taught school for three years, thence moving on 
to St. Louis, where he began his remarkable career as a writer and 
correspondent. In December, 1868, he went to Europe for the purpose 
of perfecting himself in the foreign languages. At the beginning of the 
France — Prussian conflict he was employed by the New York Herald 
to accompany the French army and report the course of the war. Mr. 
MacGahan’s ability, daring courage and graphic descriptive powers at 
once placed him in the fore rank of modern war correspondents. His 
letters were in demand by the leading English and American journals 
and he did specially bold and brilliant work for the London News. It 
was said by a contemporary writer that “His experiences, in variety, 
during the few years of foreign life, were not probably ever equaled 
by any journalist, and never did one accomplish so much, excepting 
Stanley.” He witnessed the ravages of the Commune in Paris (1870) 
when he was arrested and condemned to death, his execution being pre— 
vented only through the influence of the United States Minister Wash- 
burn. He accompanied General Sherman and party through Europe in 
1871-2. In 1873, alone, he made a perilous journey through Asia to 
Khiva. In the same year he circumnavigated the Mediterranean in a 
warship and visited Cuba, Key West and traveled extensively through 
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the United States. It 1874 he was with the troops of Don Carlos in the 
Civil War in Spain. During this service he became a prisoner of the 
Republican soldiers, who took him for a Carlist and would have put 
him to death but for the intervention of the United States minister. In 
1875 he accompanied the Pandora expedition to the Arctic seas. In 1876 
occurred his memorable experience with the Turkish army and his jour- 
ney through Bulgaria, followed the next year by his visit to St. Peters— 











J. A. MACGAHAN. 


burg and subsequent accompaniment of the Russian army to Bulgaria, 
where he was everywhere “hailed a liberator and deliverer.” Archibald 
Forbes, the great English war correspondent, who rode by his side, 
says: “The grateful and affectionate demonstrations of the people of 
Bulgaria towards MacGahan surpassed anything of the kind he ever 
saw or imagined, for the grateful people ran after him as he rode 
through the streets of the towns and villages of that country, kissing 
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his boots, saddle, bridle, and even the little pet horse that he rode.” 
Of MacGahan’s services to the cause of huinanity Mr. Forbes has this 
to say: “MacGahan’s work in the exposure of the Turkish atrocities 
in Bulgaria, which he carried out sc thoroughly and effectively in 1876, 
produced very remarkable results. Regarded simply in its literary 
merits, there is nothing I know of to excel it in vividness, in pathos, in 
burning earnestness, in a glow of conviction that fires from the heart 
to the heart. His letters stirred Mr. Gladstone into a convulsive par- 
oxism of burning revolt against the barbarities they described. . They 
moved England to its very depths, and men travelling in railway car- 
riages were to be noticed with flushed faces and moistened eyes as they 
read them. Lord Beaconsfield tried to whistle down the wind the 
awiul significance of the disclosures made in those wonderful letters. 
The master of jeers, jibed at, as ‘coffee—house babble’, the revelations 
that were making the nations to throb with indignant passion. A 
British official, Mr. Walter Baring, was sent into Bulgaria on the track 
of the two Americans, MacGahan and Schuyler, with the intent to dis— 
parage their testimony by the results of cold official investigation. But 
lo! Baring, official as he was, nevertheless was an honest man with eyes 
and a heart; and he who had been sent out on the mission to curse 
MacGahan, blessed him instead altogether, for he more than confirmed 
the latter’s figures and pictures of murder, brutality and atrocity. It is 
not too much to say that this Ohio boy, who worked on a farm in his 
youth and picked up his education anyhow, changed the face of Eastern 
Europe. When he began to write of the Bulgarian atrocities, the Turk 
swayed direct rule to the banks of the Danube, and his suzerainty 
stretched to the Carpathians. Now Roumania owns no more the suze— 
rainty, Servia is an independant kingdom, Bulgaria is tributary but in 
name, and Roumelia is governed, not for the Turks, but for the Roume- 
lians. All this reform is the direct and immediate outcome of the Russo— 
Turkish war. 

“But what brought about the Russo—-Turkish war? What forced the 
Czar, reluctant as he was and inadequately prepared, to cross the 
Danube and wage with varying fortune the war that brought his legions 
finally to the very gates of Stamboul? The passionate, irresistible 
pressure of the Pan-Slavist section of his subjects, burning with ungov— 
ernable fury against the ruthless Turk, because of his cruelty on those 
brother Slavs of Bulgaria and Roumelia; and the man who told the 
world and those Russian Slavs of those horrors—the man whose voice 
rang out clear through the nations with its burden of wrongs and shame 
and deviltry, was no illustrious statesman, no famed literateur, but just 
this young American from off the little farm in Perry county, Ohio.” 

MacGahan was preparing to attend and write up the International 
Congress at Berlin, when, declining to abandon a sick friend at Con- 
stantinopie, he was himself attacked with the malignant fever that had 
prostrated his friend, and died after a few days’ illness, June 9, 1878. 
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In the year 1884, his remains at Constantinople were disinterred and 
brought by the United States steamer “Powhatan” to this country. In 
New York city the remains lay in state for a day in the city hall, where 
thousands paid tribute to the honored dead. The remains were subse— 
quently brought to Columbus, Ohio, where again for a day they lay in 
state in the rotunda of the capitol building. His funeral was held Sep— 
tember 12, 1884, at New Lexington, Ohio. The religious exercises. 
were conducted at St. Rose Church by Bishop John A. Watterson, who 
delivered an eloquent address upon the ‘Power and Responsibility of the 
Newspaper Press.” 

The body was borne to the grave, in the little cemetery just outside 
of the village, attended by thousands of interested spectators, and some 
sixty distinguished journalists, representing all parts of the state. At 
the grave, after military honors, and the usual religious rites an eulogy 
on the life and character of J. A. MacGahan was pronounced by E. S. 
Colborn, a poem was read by Col. William A. Taylor and an address 
delivered by Hon. Silas H. Wright, on “The Office of a Newspaper 
Correspondent.” 

Great interest is freshly awakened in the life and memory of Mac— 
Gahan by the visit to his grave, on May 19, 1900, of Stoyan Krstoff 
Vatralsky, a native of Bulgari, a great admirer of MacGahan and 

ardent appreciator of the vast ser- 
vices which the American rendered 
to the oppressed people of Bul- 
garia. Mr. Vatralsky came to 
this country a few years ago for 
the purpose of obtaining an educa- 
tion in the English language, and 
is a recent graduate of Harvard 
University, and an able lecturer 
and writer on religious and ethical 
topics, and is moreover a thor- 
ough scholar in the history and 
literature of his native land and 
the great eastern questions in 
which her destiny is involved. He 
will return to his foreign home in 
September and devote his life to 
the enlightenment and betterment 
of his fellow countrymen, the Bul- 
garians. Upon his visit to New 
Lexington he was received with 
the greatest kindness and courtesy 
by the citizens, and at an informal 
S. K. VATRALSKY. meeting, held in the New Lex— 
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ington Court House, Mr. Vatralsky addressed the people of Mac-— 
Gahan’s native county in the following brief and inexpressive words: 

“T do not come here in an official capacity; yet, in coming thus to 
honor the dust of MacGahan, I am a representative of the Bulgarian 
people. We Bulgarians sincerely cherish in the grateful niche of our 
memory the name of Januarius Aloysius MacGahan as one of the liber-— 
ators of our country. 

“MacGahan and Eugene Schuyler, another true American, were 
Bulgaria’s first friends, and at the time she needed them most. They 
not only accomplished a great work themselves, at an opportune time, 
but furthermore set in motion forces and influences that made other 
men’s work more effective, thus rendering the achievement of her lib—- 
eration possible. Had it not been for these American writers, their 
graphic and realistic exposure of Bulgaria’s wounds and tears to tiie 
world, there would have been no Gladstonian thunder; no Europ<an 
consternation; no Russo-Turkish war; no free Bulgaria. It was the 
American pen that drove the Russian sword to action. 

“Although he died at the early age of thirty-four, MacGahan’s life 
was far from being either brief or in vain. Measured not by years but 
by achievenients, he lived a long life. Long enough to set history to the 
task of writing his name among the world’s illustrious; among the great 
journalists, philanthropists and liberators of whole races. And I venture 
to predict that in the future his merits shall be more universally, more 
adequately recognized than hitherto. Bulgaria and Ohio must and will 
yet do what becomes them as enlightened states. Some of you, as I 
hope, shall live to see a suitable memorial marking his resting place. 
Yet even now MacGahan has a prouder monument than most historic 
heroes—his monument is independent Bulgaria. His name illumines 
the pages of Bulgarian history, and his cherished name is graven deep 
in the heart of a rising race; and there it shall endure forever.” 

After this meeting Mr. Vatralsky visited the burial place of the great 
American Journalist and after strewing flowers upon the unmarked 
grave, laid the following original ode upon the mound: 


. 


TO JANUARIUS ALOYSIUS MACGAHAN. 


A pilgrim from the ends of earth I come 
To kneel devoutly at your lowly tomb; 
To own our debt, we never can repay; 
To sigh my gratitude, thank God and pray; 
To bless your name, and bless your name — 
For this I came. 


No marble shaft denotes your resting place; 

Yet God has raised memorial to your work 
Of grateful hearts that stir a rising race, 

No longer subject to the fiendish Turk. 


Vol. IX—10. 
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Your years, though few, to shield the weak you spent; 
Your life, though brief, accomplished its intent: 
All diplomatic shylocks, bloody Turks, despite, 
*Twas not in vain the Lord gave you a pen to write; 
Your Pen was followed by the Russian Sword, 
Driven by force that you yourself called forth; 
So came the dauntless warriors of the North, 
And bondsmen were to freedom sweet restored. 


Though still unmarked your verdant bed, rest you content: 
Bulgaria is free — behold your monument! 
Stoyan Krstoff Vatralsky. 








BURIAL PLACE OF MACGAHAN, NEW LEXINGTON, O. 


In a personal conversation with the writer, Mr. Vatralsky spoke 
in the most touching and pathetic terms of MacGahan, whom he declared 
was regarded in the country of Bulgaria in the same light as is Wash- 
ington by the American, Lincoln by the Afro-American and Kosciusko 
by Poland. It is the aim and ambition of Mr. Vatralsky to inaugurate 
a movement that will bring about a fitting monument over the remains 
of MacGahan. He proposes to arouse the interest of his countrymen 
in this project and since his visit to New Lexington, he presented his 
plans to President McKinley at Washington, and as the result of that 
conference he writes: 

“IT came to Washington for the purpose of interesting President 
McKinley in the MacGahan monument project; but, as was to be 
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expected of so enlightened and so public spirited a man, who is as proud 
of his native state as she is proud of him; who.glories in her distin- 
guished sons in whose galaxy he constitutes so conspicuous a member, I 
found him only too glad to co-operate with any wise movement to that 
laudable end. He furthermore called my attention to one of his speeches 
(delivered at the banquet of the Ohio Republican League at Columbus, 
February 12, 1892), which contains the following superb passage: 

“In journalism she (Ohio) has been conspicuous. The Bulgarian 
liberator, as he is called, whose fame as correspondent is international, 
whose life was a chivalrous romance, whose pen was weighted with 
power and might, the heroic MacGahan, was a Buckeye boy. His 
body, transferred from the ancient seat of Eastern empire, now rests 
among the rugged hills of his native county of Perry, where he spent 
his boyhood.’ 

“All this is beautifully true, as only the eloquent lips of William 
McKinley can utter it. But it is not to the credit of any of us that the 
grave of this Ohio youth, whose name and achievements have added 
glory to the name American, lustre to journalistic enterprise and dignity 
to the race of man, should remain still unmarked. His native state is 
justly proud of him as one of her most distinguished sons, and Bulgaria 
is sincerely grateful to him as one of her greatest benefactors; it would 
be in accordance with public sentiment, therefore, as well as a befitting 
and handsome recognition of MacGahan’s high merits, should Ohio and 
Bulgaria, assisted by the press, whose profession the hero adorned, 
unite their talent and material contributions in erecting him a becoming 
memorial.” 

The editor of the Quarterly has arranged with Mr. Vatralsky for 
the publication, in a future number, of a complete account from his 
pen of the services which MacGahan rendered to the cause of humanity, 
“a work which aroused the world to action over the Turkish atrocities, 
which instigated the Russo—-Turkish war and resulted in the independence 
of Bulgaria. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


“RECOLLECTIONS OF A LiFe TIME.” Roeliff Brinkerhoff; pp. 448, 
illustrated. The Robert Clark Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Few books of so purely a personal nature as this of General Brink— 
erhoff’s have been issued lately that contain so much of interest to the 
ordinary reader. General Brinkerhoff in the most unpretentious manner, 
but in a very delightful, easy and fluent style, has recounted the story of 
his life, which spans the period of the last three quarters of the present 
eventful century. Not only is the book most entertainingly written, but 
it is replete with wise and lightful comments upon events and persons 
and with profitable philosophical thoughts upon life in its various 
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phases. In his boyhood General Brinkerhoff was a tutor for some 
years at the Hermitage, the home of Andrew Jackson, whose grand- 
children became the pupils of General Brinkerhoff; he therefore saw and 
studied thus early the awful system of human slavery. He makes this 
reflection concerning the effect it produced upon the two races. “The 
truth is, the negro race, in the compulsory school of slavery, has been 
elevated to a plane of civiliaztion higher than it has ever attained else— 
where in the world’s history, and now that the negro has graduated 
into freedom and full citizenship, the hope of his future lies in the 
training and discipline he received in bondage as much as anything we 
can do for him now. In fact, without that preliminary training, he 
could do but very little, or at the best nothing more, than has been done 
in Africa. 

“Slavery to the negro was a civilizer, and undoubtedly elevated him 
far above his previous condition of savagery, but to the whites, as a 
whole, it was a great curse in almost every direction. It corrupted 
morals, degraded labor, stifled enterprise and so handicapped the indus- 
trial development of the South, that with all its superior advantages by 
nature, it steadily fell behind its northern competitors.” 

Of the anti and pro-slavery sides he has this to say: ‘The Abolition— 
ists of the North and the fire-eaters of the South were simply fanatics of 
the most. ultra type, and each of these parties was an injury to the cause 
they championed rather than a help. They doubtless were honest men, 
and self-sacrificing, but they had no charity for each other. and were 
utterly oblivious to the fact that there are usually two sides to every 
question and that truth usually lies between two extremes. My exper- 
ience in life is that the most dangerous man is a wrong-headed, strong- 
headed, honest man. Philip II in burning Protestants, Calvin in burn- 
ing Servetus, Cotton Mather, in burning old women as witches, were 
honest men, and no doubt thought they were doing God’s service, but 
nevertheless they were very cruel and very much mistaken.” 

The General enjoyed rare opportunities of acquaintance with many 
of the most distinguished men who figured on the political stage of the 
last fifty years. Among his close friends were Salmon P. Chase, 
James G. Blaine; James A. Garfield; Rutherford B. Hayes, Horace 
Greeley, Samuel J. Tilden, Senator John Sherman, Roscoe Conkling 
and many others equally prominent. Of Mr. Chase he says: “Salmon 
P. Chase was the logical candidate of the Republicans for President in 
1860, and he would have been the candidate except for the opposition 
of the old Whig clement in the Republican party in Ohio under the 
leadership of Mr. Corwin. Intellectually, Mr. Chase was the superior 
of Mr. Lincoln, but he was not a popular leader, and lacked that 
matchless political sagacity so conspicuous in Mr. Lincoln, and which 
was so indispensable to a pilot of the ship of state in the stormy years 
of the Great Rebellion. The only weakness I ever detected in Chase was 
the infatuation of his later years to be president, and I always thought 
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that arose more from a desire to gratify the ambition of his daughter 
rather than his own. Upon this subject he seemed to be unable to see, 
what every well-informed person could not help seeing, that the pres- 
idency to him was impossible.” 

General Brinkerhoff was one of the early and staunch advocates of 
Abolition and was a delegate to the Pittsburg Convention, held February 
22, 1856. at which the Republican party as a national organization, 
came into existence and which convention arranged for the later national 
convention for the nomination of candidates for President and Vice 
President, and which convention met on June 17, 1856, at Philade!phia. 
At the Pittsburg convention Mr. Brinkerhoff formed the acquaintance 
of William Dennison, afterwards Governor of Ohio and postmaster- 
gereral in the cabinet of President Lincoln. Of Mr. Dennison he says: 
“Mr. Dennison was not a great man, but he was an accomplished gen- 
tleman, and a reliable and efficient executive officer. His ability as Gov- 
ernor of Ohio at the opening of the war was everywhere recognized, 
and gave him a national reputation, and made him postmaster—general 
upon the retirement of Montgomery Blair from Mr. Lincoln’s cabinet.” 

At the outbreak of the Rebellion General Brinkerhoff was appointed 
first lieutenant of the 6lst O. V. I. He was subsequently commissioned 
as Captain and Assistant Quartermaster in the United States army, but 
he did not continue in active service throughout the war, as ill health 
made it necessary for him to return to the North, and he does not, 
in his memoirs, attempt to give any recital of the civil conflict. 

The author gives a very graphic account of the assassination of 
President Lincoln at Ford’s Theatre of which he was an eye witness. 
General Brinkerhoff after the war failed of an appointment as minister 
to the Netherlands, and commenting thereon says: “I was not seriously 
* disappointed, and have long since been satisfied that it was a blessing 
that I failed, and I have never desired nor sought public office since, 
and I have not yet reached a point where I would be willing to accept 
any cffice to which a salary is attached. The truth is, that public life 
in the United States, as now conditioned, is so evanescent, and public 
service is so poorly paid, that a competent man, unless already inde- 
pendently rich, cannot afford to enter it, except as a duty, and at a 
sacrifice, which troublesome times may require. The result is, our 
civil service in all departments is crippled by incompetents, and must 
remain far below its possibilities, until character and capacity, instead 
of political activity, shall be the sole requirements in all departments 
of the public service which are purely administrative, and tenure in such 
positions shall be during good behavior. I have faith to believe that the 
time is not distant when the American people will demand such a condi- 
tion of our civil service, and I hope to live long enough to see it fairly 
inaugurated. In our legislative department, where, in the nature of 
things, politics must be in the ascendant, I see no great promise of 
large improvement, except in the general improvement of our people in 
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intelligence and virtue. A democracy is the best government in the 
world for the masses of men so long as a fair working majority of 
citizens are intelligent and honest but when these fail the proverbial 
“man on horseback” is not far off, and the quicker he comes the better. 
I am an optimist by nature, and possibly I may be too sanguine as to 
our future, but I have an abiding faith in the American people. They 
are liable to imposition, and are, more or less, the prey of demagogues, 
but when matters become so serious as to threaten public order, or the 
liberties of the people, so that action is indispensable, the average 
American is as true to the right as the needle to the pole. Our danger 
now is not from Americans, but from foreigners, and I believe the 
average American begins to see this fact, and when he does see it fully 
a remedy will be found. At least let us hope so.” 

The General gives some very interesting incidents of the political 
methods of James G. Blaine of whom and of Garfield he says: “I had 
been told in Maine that Mr. Blaine was slippery and I am sorry to say 
that I am convinced that they told me the truth. Blaine was a very able 
man, and wonderfully attractive, but, when the highest test of character 
came, he was ‘slippery.’ Garfield was a greater man and a better 
man, but unfortunately, he lacked the stamina to stand up against polit— 
ical pressure. Left to himself, all of his instincts were for the right, 
but against pressure he was weak as water. If Garfield had lived to a 
second term, so as to be beyond the fear of party pressure, he would 
have been a great President, I think; but, unfortunately, the opportunity 
was denied him, and his defect of character in all probability caused his 
assassination. 

“Roscoe Conklin I knew from his youth upwards. We were boys 
together at the Auburn Academy, and I knew every phase of his mental 
and moral make-up. He was strong where Garfield was weak, and when 
Garfield failed him he exploded like a bomb, and the consequences are 
a matter of history. They were both great men, but they both had a fatal 
weakness. However, ‘we are all miserable sinners,’ and I drop the 
curtain upon them both, and upon Blaine also. Of all the statesmen I 
have intimately known, and of- whom I have written in these memoirs, 
Salmon P. Chase was the noblest. He had his weakness, but his weak- 
ness was of the head and not of the heart. I try to be charitable to all, 
as I hope others will be charitable to me. 

“In the senate, Roscoe Conkling was one of the bravest. I rarely 
agreed with him, but I knew where to find him. He was as imperious 
as Cesar, and as proud as Lucifer, but he was true to his word, and 
he never abandoned a friend to save himself.” “ 

General Brinkerhoff devotes a large portion of one of the chapters 
to the origin and history of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society, of which he was the progenitor and is now the President. He 
called the initial meeting for the purpose of organizing the society, 
which convened at Mansfield on the first of September, 1875, some fifty 
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members being present, representing the leading archezologists and 
scholars of the state. The conference continued for two days, resulting 
in the formation of “The State Archeological Association of Ohio.’ 
General Brinkerhoff was elected President. In 1876 the General Assem— 
bly made an appropriation of $2,500.00 to enable this Association to make 
an archeological exhibit at the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, 
and in which Ohio eclipsed all other states, and was second only to the 
Smithsonian collection made by the United States government. In 1885 
this association was reorganized and incorporated (13th of March) as 
“The Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society.” In February, 
1893, following the death of President Hayes, General Brinkerhoff was 
elected President of the Society and has since been annually elected. 
At a banquet in Columbus, February, 1891, of the Ohio Archeological 
and Historical Society, General Brinkerhoff was put upon the program 
to respond to the toast “Ohio at the Columbian Exposition.” He had 
had no time for preparation, but being the last speaker upon the list, 
bethought himself of some proper way in which Ohio could be repre- 
sented at the coming world’s great fair. He thought of her many distin— 
guished sons and the project occurred to him of erecting upon the 
exposition grounds a statue which might subsequently be removed to 
Columbus, the statue to be a symbolical figure of Ohio. This sugges— 
tion was: ‘That Ohio should be represented at the fair by a group of 
statuary, in the center of which should be a noble matron to represent 
Ohio, and around her should be such children as Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, Chase, Stanton and Garfield; and then upon the pedestal 
shall be engraved the proud utterance of Cornelia, the “Mother of the 
Gracchi,” “These are my jewels.” A _ resolution was unanimously 
adopted recommending the legislature to adopt the suggestion, and 
appropriate the funds necessary to have it put in granite and bronze. 
Later on this idea was carried into effect and that splendid statue now 
stands in the State House yard, the figure of General Hayes having 
been added to the number. 

For the last twenty-five years General Brinkerhoff has devoted nearly 
all of his time and energy and much of his means to charitable and 
philanthropic work. For many years he has been a member of the Ohio 
State Board of Charities, and has taken a most prominent and influential 
part in Prison Reform and been President of the National Prison Con- 
gress and of its National Association, and also at various times 
been at the head of the National Association for the promotion of Char- 
itable Institutions. 

The final chapter of General Brinkerhoff’s book gives his religious 
views and shows him to be as strong in the orthodox Christian faith as 
were his forefathers. This book is certainly one that will merit wide 
reading, not only because of its large amount of valuable information 
which it imparts in a pleasing narrative way,. indeed at times in rollick- 
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ingly gossipy way, but because of the healthy. stimulative and patriutic 
sentiments which pervade every page. 


“SLAVERY AND Four YEARS OF War.” Joseph Warren Keifer. 2 Vol. 
pp. 676. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and Lenden. 

The first chapter, comprising some 150 pages, is devoted to the 
history of slavery from the time of its introduction into the American 
colonies to its final extinction under the Emancipation Proclamation 
We do not know of a more complete or concise presentation of the 
terribly interesting theme, negro slavery in America in its political, legai 
and social aspects than is here presented by General Keifer. This 
feature of the work alone makes it a valuable one to the general seader. 

The author’s participation in the Civil Wai was an important and 
prominent one. He enlisted asa private soldier on April 27, 1861, was 
mustered out as a brevet major—general of volunteers on June 27, 1865. 
He saw active service in Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia, West Virginia, Maryland and other states. He was in many 
of the great battles which he describes in detail. He was four times 
wounded. He received his promotion from the ranks to the generalship 
for gallant and distinguished services during the campaign, ending 
with the surrender of the Insurgent army under General R. E. Lee.” 
The regiments under his command were the 110th, 122nd and 126th 
Ohio; 67th and 138th Pennsylvania; 6th Maryland ‘and 9th New York 
heavy artillery. The loss which his soldiers sustained were, killed on 
the field, 54 officers and 812 enlisted men; wounded, 101 officers and 
2.410 enlisted men; aggregate, 3,377, only six less than the killed and 
wounded under Scott and Taylor in their conquest of Mexico (1846 to 
1848), and more than the like casualties under the direct command of 
Washington in the Revolutionary War from Lexington to Yorktown.” 

The General’s narrative of the war is that of a personal nature, a 
sort of continuous diary, rather than the scholarly and critical work of 
the historian. He is not a word painter, but he writes in a simple, 
clear and forceful manner, but to those who take any interest in the 
recital of the story of the great rebellion, and particularly to those 
who participated in the events which came under his observation, the 
work cannot fail to be both attractive and instructive. 

General Keifer’s work is noticeable for one thing, and that is its 
creditable absence of bitter criticism of his superiors or contempo-—- 
raries. He is fair and just to all associates. Always loyal to the situation 
and the occasion, rather than fault finding and captious. Indeed he 
deals all too briefly with some of the more famous personages with 
whom he served or came in contact. Some of his impressions of other 
generals are worthy of note, particularly that of General Sheridan, of 
whom he says: “Sheridan seemed restless, nervous and petulant. He 
was short of stature, especially broad across the shoulders, with legs 
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rather short even for his height. His head was quite large, nose 
prominent, eyes full; he had a strong face and was of a cheerful, social 
disposition, rather than retiring and taciturn. Irish characteristics pre- 
dominated in him, and when not on duty, he was disposed to be rollick— 
ing and free and easy. He was not hard to approach by his inferiors, but 
he was not always discriminating in the language he used to them. He 
did not seein to be a deliberate thinker or reasoner, and often gave 
the impression that his decisions or opinions were off-hand and not the 
result of reflection. In the quiet of camp he seemed to be less able to 
combine or plan great movements than in emergencies on the field, 
In a battle he often showed the excitement of his impetuous nature, 
but he never lost his head or showed any disposition save to push the 
enemy. There are some opinions formed after seeing him in several 
great battles and knowing him personally in all the later years of his 
life, it remains to say that he was an honest man, and devotedly loyal 
to his friends.” 

The General’s chapter on his boyhood pursuits and studies is good 
reading for any American boy, as illustrating how early hard work 
later makes the strong, vigorous and self-reliant man. 

Personal reminiscences of Lincoln are always interesting and worthy 
of preservation. General Keifer says: “At Springfield, Illinois, I 
saw and heard in February, 1858, before the Supreme Court, an ungainly 
appearing man, called Abe Lincoln. He was arguing the application of 
a statute of limitations to a defective tax title to land. He taiked very 
much in a conversational way to the judges, and they gave attention, 
and in a Socratic way the discussion went on. I did not see anything 
to specially attract attention to Mr. Lincoln, save that he was awkward, 
ungainly in build, more than plain in features and dress, his clothes not 
fitting him, his trousers being several inches too short, exposing a 
long, large, unshapely foot, roughly clad. But he was even then, by 
those who knew him best, regarded as intellectually and professionally 
a great man. When I next saw him (March 25, 1865. twenty days 
before his martyrdom) he looked much the same, except better dressed, 
though he was then President of the ‘United States and commander-in- 
chief of its army and navy. He appeared on both occasions a sad man, 
thoughtful and serious. The last time I saw him he was watching the 
result of an assault on the enemy’s outer line of works from Fort 
Fisher in front of Petersburg, the day Fort Stedman was carried and 
held for a time by the Confederates.” 

General Keifer had a conspicuous career in Congress, being a mem- 
ber of the 45th, 46th, 47th and 48th Congresses, ending March 4, 1885, 
and covering the administrations of President Hayes, Garfield and 
Arthur. He was speaker of the 47th Congress, being elected over such 
distinguished competitors as Mr. Reed of Maine, Mr. Burrows, of Mich-— 
igan, and Mr. Hiscock, of New York. In speaking of this Congress 
Mr. Keifer pays the following tribute to Messrs. Blaine and Conkling: 
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“Mr. Blaine was too inordinately ambitious and jealous of power to 
patiently bide his time, and Mr. Conkling was too imperious and venge- 
ful to tolerate. through his political friends, fair treatment of his 
supposed enemies. Mr. Conkling was a man of honesty and sincerity, 
true to his friends to a degree, of overtowering intellect, with marvel- 
ous industry. Notwithstanding his many unfortunate traits of character, 
Mr. Conkling was a great man. 

“Mr. Blaine was essentially a politician, and possessed of a vaulting 
and consuming ambition, and was jealous of even his would-be personal 
and political friends. Mr. Conkling advised some of his friends in Con- 
gress to support me for Speaker, as did also his former senatorial 
colleague, Mr. Platt, of New York. The members from New York 
state, however, though many of them were followers of Mr. Conkling, 
unitedly supported Mr. Hiscock until the latter decided, during the 
caucus, himself to vote for me: Mr. Blaine, though to me personally 
professing warm friendship, held secret meetings at the State Depart-— 
ment and at his house to devise methods of preventing my election. He 
had been a member, for many terms, of the House, and thrice its 
Speaker, had been a Senator, and for a few months Secretary of State 
under Presidents Garfield and Arthur. He had an extended acquaintance 
and many enthusiastic friends. He lacked breadth and strength of learn- 
ing, as well as sincerity of character. He, however, came near being 
a great man, especially in public, popular estimation.” 


The fina! chapter of the General’s work is devoted to a brief resume 
of the late Spanish war, in which he served as a major—general of the 


American volunteers. 

His position in the American troops was illustrative and indicative 
of the united loyalty of both the North and the South in the New Era 
of the war for common humanity. General Keifer’s ranking com- 
mander was General Fitzhugh Lee and in Keifer’s division there were 
southern troops—Ist and 2nd Louisiana, Ist and 2nd Alabama and Ist 
and 2nd Texas. Some of these regiments and many of the companies 
were commanded by ex—Confederate officers. It was a literal and har- 
monious blending of the blue and the gray in the cause of the Red, 
White and Blue. That Spanish-American war of 114 days was mem-— 
orable, not only for its brevity, but a stupendous victory at a minimum 
loss on the American side, of which General Keifer gives the following 
summary: “The total casualties in battle during the war, in our navy, 
were 17 killed and 67 wounded (no naval officer injured); and in our army, 
23 officers and 257 men killed, and 113 officers and 1,464 men wounded; 
grand total, 297 killed and 1,644 wounded, of all arms of the service. 

The deaths from disease and causes other than battle, in camps and 
at sea, were 80 officers and 2,485 enlisted men. Many died at their 
homes of disease, some of wounds.” 

General Keifer’s work is a valuable contribution to American history, 
and the literature concerning the great Rebellion. 
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